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PREFACE. 

The Author, in introducing this book to the public, 
refers to what he has stated in the preface to his 
Grammar respecting his method of teaching the 
German language. It is understood, that before 
entering into the Exercises, the student be thoroughly 
acquainted with the declensions of the articles and 
pronouns, as well as with those of the adjectives, 
and with the conjugations of the verbs, auxiliary 
and regular: besides which, he must know the gene- 
ral features of the declensions of the noun sub- 
stantive, and of the conjugations of the irregular 
verbs according to their different classes, so as to be 
able to find out in the particular cases the correct 
forms of the two latter parts of speech, by means of 
the Tables contained in the Grammar. The best 
mode to acquire this knowledge, in the author's opinion, 
is to translate a limited number of fables from German 
into English, combined with constant parsing. Writ- 
ing particular exercises on the elements ought to be 
avoided as a waste of time, which is much more use- 
fully employed in repeating orally with the pupil the 
declensions, conjugations, and all those particulars 
which form the first part of the Grammar, as they 
may occasionally occur in the pieces translated from 
German into English. In this manner, you will be 
able to imprint more effectually on the memory of the 
student many more instances of the grammatical 
forms, than is possible by the slow means of writing 
sentences void of every meaning ; and a larger arena 
will be gained for practising afterwards, orally and in 
writing, the rules of the order of words and of the 
Syntax. 
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After these remarks, it is hardly necessary to apo- 
logize agiainst the reproaches of such as might, per- 
haps^ deem these exercises to be too difficult for 
beginners. Indeed they require, as every task ought 
to do, the strict attention of the student : but this is 
amply rep€dd by accelerated progress, and by the 
advantage, that from the very first he feels enabled to 
speak something in the language he is endeavouring 
to learn ; which is not the case if you press upon him 
the trouble of translating sentences, or rather frag- 
ments of sentences, of the most insignificant descrip- 
tion. In the Exercises, care has been taken not to 
introduce any principal rule, without its having been 
hinted at in previous instances, and without reverting 
to it in some following paragraph : the fourth section 
will especially serve to repeat all the principal gram- 
matical points treated of in the former three, besides 
being intended to afford an opportunity to form the 
style of the student ; with regard to wMch object very 
easy pieces have been chosen, so as not to require 
much grammatical explanation besides that derived 
from the notes in the previous sections, whilst there 
is every means to show in them the requisites of a 
good German phraseology. 

It remains for me gratefully to acknowledge the ad- 
vantages, which, in the arrangement of the Grammar 
and the Exercises, I derived from the kind advice of 
my brother, Mr. Augustus Demnoler, in Paris, whose 
experience in the tuition of English pupils has guided 
me in several parts of the two books, as well as in the 
method on which they are grounded. 

F. D. 

Jtoyal Military CoUege, July, 1842. 
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EXERCISES ON THE GERMAN 

GRAMMAR. 



SECTION I. 

PRELIMINARY EXERCISES. 
I. 

[Where is the verb to be put in tUe direct sentence, when 
the subject is first ? — See Grammar, p. 63. !• Mind 
the declension of the adjective.] 

Every task at first seems difficult We always know 
the faults of others better than our own. True friends 
never try to flatter. A wise man soon distinguishes 
real value from empty show. Worthy men usually 
are modest men. Great virtue with little reward, 
certainly is better than great reward with little virtue. 

Task 2Cuf0abe/ /. ; at first suerjl/ to know lennen^ true too^r/ 
to try \VL^zxi, to distinguish unterf(^eiben/ real xfikttWin value 
SBert^f m. ; empty (eer/ show @d)ein/ m, ; worthy tourbig/ man 
tet ^anit/ ph (see the Table of Declensions, Neuter, III.) 
modest bef^eibeni virtue SSugenb^ /. ; little {leiti/ reward 



IL 

[Where is the verb to be placed in the direct sentence, when 
any other part of speech but the subject is at the head ^f 
the sentence ? — See Grammar, p. 63. 2.] 

Yesterday it rained^ to day the sun is shining^^ and 
in the same manner fortune^ is now smiling^^ and then 

B 
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she^ frownSi and afterwards sJie^ smiles again. In 
Turkey people salute only with the right hand, and it 
is even considered a very great affront to employ the 
left one* for that purpose. To a generous mind his- 
tory ^ shows the noble progress of mankind 2; to mean 
souls it^ is only a mirror of their own baseness. In a 
certain book of a celebrated writer, we find the follow- 
ing passage : " During the reign of Queen^ Elizabeth, 
many Protestant families came from the Netherlands 
to England ; and soon after® they rewarded their new 
home with the introduction of arts and industry.'' 

1 Translate, shines — smiles, * The left one : translate, 
See Gram. p. 16, the remark the left,2A you say in English, 
at the bottom. the wise, the rich^ 

2 Translate, the fortune — of * What is the antecedent of 
the mankind — the queen, it ? 

See Gram. pp. 80, 81. * After na^^zt. Mind the 

' What is the antecedent to difference between after (as 

which 5^e refers ? Mind that a preposition) nad)/ (as an 

the pronouns always agree adverb) nac^^etr and (as a 

in number and gender with conjunction) nad)bem. 
their antecedents. 

Yesterday geftern/ to rain cegnen/ to day \^uUt to shine 
f^einen/ in the same manner eben fo/ then baiui/ to frown 
gtoett/ afterwards ^crnad)/ Turkey %fxxlz\if,; people tie 
£eute/ only nur^ even fcgat/ very fe^r^ affront @d)impff m. ; 
it is considered eg gilt ffir (what case is governed by the 
preposition fur?)/ for that purpose gu biefem (Snbgwec!/ to em- 
ploy gebraud)en (infinitive with gU; see Gram. p. 112, b. Mind 
where the infinitive is to be placed), generous ebel/ history 
®t\6:)\d)U, f. ; to show jeigen/ noble ^errlid^/ mankind !0!enfc^« 
^eit//. ; mean gemeiti/ mirror Spiegel/ m, ; baseness ^liebrtg^ 
Icit/ /. / celebrated berfi^mt/ writer ©d^riftfleller/ m, ; the 
passage bie @tcUe/ protestant (as an adjective) proteflantifdb^ 
home {)eiinat^/ /. ; the introduction ^inffi^rung; /. ; of arts 
(the genitive is here to be expressed by t}on. See Grammar 
p. 90. 2), the art ^unft//. ; industry ^unflfleif ; m. 
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III. 

[Where is the verb to be placed in the dependent and rek'- 
tive sentences ? See Gram. p. 65, B.] 

Ignorant people usually scorn those ^ things which 
are above their understanding. People respect such^ 
men as'^ respect themselves. Throughout my life, I 
have learned that a brave man's best^ friend is him- 
self*. By* repeated losses we learn, that nothing is 
stable in this world. With a good conscience we may 
despise what fools say of us, and knaves attempt 
against us. We always find that those people are 
the^ most enterprising, who speak the least of their 
plans« 

^ Those (as antecedent to means of). Mind that the 

a relative pronoun) btejenideni German preposition hd is 

or hie, not correspondent with the 

2 As, referring to such for English by. 

its antecedent is to be ren- ^ How is the superlative 

dered by the respective case formed in German ? See 

of the relative pronoun, mU Grammar p. 47, and mind 

^v, or bet. No. 3 of the same chapter, 

^ Declension of the adjec- respecting the declensional 

tive, without any article pre- ending. The participles, 

ceding it. when used as adjectives, are 

^ Himself (being here the declined according to the 

nominative case) er felbjl. same rules. 

^ IDurd) (when meaning by 

Usually ^mbi)riiidjt above fiber (here with the dative case), 
understanding SSerft&nbnif / n. ; to respect a^ten/ repeated 
loieber^olt (see Gram. p. 72, R. 3), the loss ber SSerlujl/ 
throughout my life, say, in my whole life ; to attempt wagen/ 
to enterprise unterne()men/ stable befidnbigf the least am 
ipeniefien. 
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III. h. 

I have always hated those people who speak to all 
the world in sweet and smooth words, because^ I 
have 2 always found that their words are just like sweet 
honey, which is^ given with a bitter pill. Cowards 
generally praise their own* courage, when an ex- 
pected* danger has not happened; but® they never 
prove it when the danger is present The Phoeni- 
cians^ steered to coasts which had not been visited^ 
by^ ships before, although they did*° not know the 
use of the compass. We know that Alexander the 
Great was buried in Alexandria ; but ® it is uncertain 
whether he was really enclosed in the box which is* 
shown as his coffin in the British Museum, or whether 
his tomb was destroyed together with the temple in 
which ^^ his mausoleum was erected.^^ Travellers 
tell us, that in the Dead Sea, at low water, sunken 
pillars and masonry are visible; from this circum-* 
stance we might ^^ guess ^* the spot where Sodom and 
Gomorrah perished. It is not decided in which ^* 
town the first watches were made, whether at Harlem 
or at Nuremberg; but® it is an undoubted fact, that 
they were first called Nuremberg eggs. We do^^ not 
know with certainty, who^^ was the inventor of gun- 
powder, as it seems that the Chinese made use of it 
long before it became known in Europe. The extra- 
vagance of our wishes is very often the reason why we 
lose advantages which ^^ it would be possible to attain, 
whilst we pursue those which lie beyond the limits of ^^ 
probability^ 

^ ^ecatf^e (as a conjunction) ^ Say, I found (imperf.) 
well. finben (irreg.). 
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^ What is the auxiliary verb 
of the passive voice ? 

^ Omit own. 

^ To expect crwatten^ verb 
compounded with an encliti- 
cal syllable. How do such 
verbs form their participle 
past ? See Gram. pp. 69, 70. 
Mind the declensional end- 
ing. 

^ Bvi abet/ copulative con- 
junction, like unb/ &c. See 
Gram. p. 68. 

^ The Phoenicians ble ^%h^ 
ntiter : thus, bte TCrmenier/ bte 
Snbietf btf ^erfer/ &c. 

^ Mind the passive voice. 
What is its auxiliary verb, 
and how is its pluperfect 
formed? 

^ aSon : see note 5 of the 
preceding section. SSon is 
the preposition generally 



used with the verb in the 
passive voice. See Gram, 
p. 51. 

^® See Gram. p. 16, remark 
at the bottom. 

^^ aSorin. See Gram. p. 5, 
remark 4. 

^2 WcLs erectedy say stoody 
flanb. 

^3 Imperfect subjunctive of 
f6nnen. 

1^ To guess errat^en/ from 
auS. 

^* Which must be here ex- 
pressed by the pronoun n>eU 

16 What is the pronoun in- 
terrogative ? See Gram. p. 4. 
It is used as well in the indi- 
rect as in the direct question. 

^7 Say, which to attain pos- 
sible he would, 

1^ Say, of the probability. 



To all the world mtt !3sbermann/ smooth glatt/ just like 
gerabe xoiti generally gew6()nltd)/ to prove beireifen/ to visit 
be(ud)enf enclosed cin9efd)lo|Ten/ museum fO^ufeum/ n. ; mauso- 
leum ©rabmal/ n. ; the Dead Sea bad tobte sQleer/ at low 
water bet nieberem SSafer/ sunken t)erfun!en/ may tbnnen (irre- 
gular imperfect of the subjunctive), to perish untergel^en/ 
irreg, ; decided entfd)iebcn/ first jucrfj/ Nuremberg eggs 
^Idrnberger @ier/ extravagance Uebertreibung//.; reason ®runb/ 
in. ; advantage SSort^eil/ m. 



IV. 

{[Where is the verb to be placed when the principal sentence 
ia after the dependent? See Gram. p. 68, C] 

When Hannibal approached, Rome trembled for 
her^ liberty. When Alexander the Great was dead, 

n3 
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his immense empire tdas divided. When William the 
Conqueror first set his foot on^ British ground, he 
stumbled. When the frogs croak, bad weather is^ 
threatening ; when fools are busy, it forebodes some 
mischief. When the sun rises, the owls fly from its^ 
light ; when truth is victorious, hypocrites and para- 
sites complain^ of bad times. Although the Egyp- 
tians had no steam-engines, they moved the greatest 
weights. Since ^ no man looks into our heart, our 
actions must show its contents ; and when we hear 
people complain that no one looks into their heart, 
it is almost a sure proof that it would not be worth the 
while to look into^ it. As long as you are happy, you 
will have many friends ; when the hour of ^ misfortune 
arrives, a few^ only will remain ; and since,^ there** 
fore, we know our true^® friends only in misfortune, 
it is perhaps not so desirable to know them at all. 

^ Her ; fRoxtit like all pro- expressing a reason, is to be 
per names of towns, is of translated by ha i when ex- 
neuter gender, therefore pressing time by feit^ or feitss 
say, its. bem ^ as a preposition always 

2 On auf / here with the ac- by feit. 

cusative. ^ Into it tarein. See Gram. 

^ Is threatening^ see Exer- p. 54, remark d, 

cise, II., note I. ^ Of misfortune, translate 

^ What is the antecedent of o/'the misfortune. See Gram. 

Us ? Mind that in German pp. 80, 81. 

tie @onne the sun, is of femi- ^ A few : translate it by the 

nine, and ber ^onb the moony plural toenige/ as you say, 

is of masculine gender. many, and not much men. 

* To complain of llag/tn ^® True, when expressing 

fibcc/ with the accusative. genuine^ realy wa^ i wheB 

^ Since, as a conjuncticm, meaning /at'/A/u/, treu. 

William the Conqueror SBit^Im bee Chroberet/ to forebode 
bebeuteni some mischief ein UnglucC/ to rise (of the sun) a# 
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fie^n; steam-engine ©ampfmafdbtne/ /. ; the weight ^ajt/ /• 
(irregular; see the Table of Declensions), worUi the while 
bet SRiitie wert^/ to arrive {ommen/ at all liber^aupt. 

Note, — To know. In German there is the same difference 
as in French between connaitre and savoit. When 
referring to a fact or a truth, to know is to be expressed 
by wiffen (savoir) ; when referring to a person or an 
object, by lenncn [connaitre) : thus you would say, / 
know his brother, id) !enne fctnen ©ruber j but, / hum 
that he is his brother^ \^ meif baf / &c. 



V. 

Compound Separable Verbs. 
See Gram. p. 69, and following. 

A. — In the Direct Sentence, 
(Write ell the numbers in foil words.) 

Charles V. resigned his crown on^ the 25th of 
October, 1555 : on the 17th of September, 1556, he 
embarked with his two sisters for Spain, and soon 
after ^ he retired into the convent of St Juste. The 
council at^ Basil, in the year 1431, deposed Pope 
Eugene IV., and opposed to him Pope Felix V. Crom- 
well dissolved the long Parliament on the 20th of 
April, 1653 ; and on the 8th of June he summoned a 
new one for the 4th of July of ihe^ same year. In^ the 
peace of Rastadt, on the 7th of March, 1714^ Louis 
XIV, surrendered all his conquests on the borders 
of the Rhine, with the exception of Landau. The 
emsaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, first^ assaulted 
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Jerusalem^ on the 14th of July, 1099, and took that 
holy city on the following day. On the 31 st of October, 
1517, Luther placarded at Wittenberg his ninety-five 
articles ; and with this act he commenced the Refor- 
mation in Germany. 

* On (meaning, on such or ^ The same berfelfce. See 

such a day), an. You must about the declension of this 

contract an bent/ am $ and we compound pronoun, Gram, 

do not say in German, on p. 46. 4. 

the 25th of October, but on ^ In the : contract in bem to 

the 25th October^ &c. im. 

^ 9{ad)()er. See Exercise II. ® Mind the position of the 

note 6. verb. 

' At (at Basil, at Leipzig, 
at Antwerp) in. 

To resign the crown (in one word) abbanf en/ to embark ffd^ 
einWfen (reflective Verb), to retire ftd^ iurfidste^en (reflective 
verb), the council (in this instance) ^{rd)eneorfammlun0/ /. ; 
to depose abfe^en/ to oppose entgegenllellen/ to dissolve auf? 
I6fen/ to summon an assembly jufammenrufen/ to surrender gus 
rudgeben/ with the exception of bi^ auf/ the crusaders bie 
^ceujfa^rer/ to assault angceifen/ to take (a city) einne^men/ to 
placard anfc^lagen/ act ^^anblung/ /. ; to commence anfangen/ 
reformation Steformation/ /. , 

jB. — In the Participle Past^ and in the Indirect Irifiniiive. 

Conradin, the last scion of the illustrious house of ^ 
Hohenstaufen, was^ executed in^ the market-place of 
Naples, on the 28th of October, 1268. Richard 
Coeur* de Lion was restored to his kingdom, after ^ he 
had passed somewhat more than ^ a year in captivity. 
Of ^ all the nations, the English have advanced the 
farthest ^ in the Southern Ocean, but the magnetic 
pole has not yet been found out by ^ them. 

It is not always well done to emigrate ^ from home^ 
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and to settle^ in a foreign country, where we are obliged 
to enter ^ into the ideas of strangers, whilst we do 
not^® feel disposed" to renounce our own dear con- 
victions. Great designs are easier to be ^^ devised, 
than to be ^^ executed. 

Our best feelings are never to be ^* expressed hy *^ 
words, wherefore good principles are to be ^^ commu- 
nicated only by ^^ practice. 

^ Of »on. • Mind the place of the in- 

^ Auxiliary verb of the pas- finitive. 

sive ? ^^ See Gram. p. 1 6, remark. 

^ In ouf/ with the dative. ^^ Say, whiht we not feel 

See Gram. ourselves disposed, 

^ Coeur de Lion fiftnjcn^erj, ^^ g^y, iq devise, to ^xecute^ 

^ After (as a conjunction) &c. (dependent infinitive), 

nac^em. See II. note 6. and not, to be devised, to be 

* Than (after any compara- executedj &c. See Gram. p. 

tive) M, 112. 2. at the bottom, and 

^ The farthest (see Gram. p. 113. 

p. 49, 9. a.) amtoeiteften. ^^ By (when meaning by 

^ By, after the passive ? means of) \>vx6). 

The scion @pr6$lin0/ m. ; illustrious ertaa^t^ to execute 
]^inr{d)ten/ to reinstate tcteber einfe^en^ to pass (a certain time) 
{ttbnngen/ to advance oorbrtngen (verb neut.), the Southern 
Ocean @j^bfee//. ; the magnetic pole bet magneti(d)e $ol/ m. ; 
to find out aufftnben. 

Well done too^l get^an^ to emigrate auStoanbern^ to be 
obliged gen5t^igt fe^n^ to enter einge^en^ the ideas (as collec- 
tive), IDenfungSart//. (the manner of thinking), to renounce 
aufgeben^ accus. ; the conviction Ueberjeugung//. ; the design 
9lan/ m. ; to devise au^bf nfen^ to execute auSffi^ren/ to express 
audbr&cfen/ to communicate mitt^ilen. 



VI. 



Dear Sister, — To-day is your ^ birthday, and I 
hope your own love for your brother will tell you 
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better than pea and ink are able to express, how re^ 
joicing it is to him to o£Per to you his affectionate 
wishes on^ that happy occasion. As ^ our dear mother 
and our lively little brothers are with* you, you* will 
most ^ likely spend this day together ^ in some rural 
amusement, for which ^ that beautiful country where 
you are living, bestows the most desirable opportunity. 
Think ^ then of me, as I think of you, and I am sure 
you long with me for the moment which shall unite 
us once more under the kindly roof of our dear home. 
In the mean while I send ^® my love to all of you, and 
you, my dear sister, believe ^^ to the unchangeable 
attachment, with which I always am, 

Your affectionate brother, ^2 

N.N. 

^ Which is the mode of ad- ® Most likeli/\)b6)^ wa^tfc^elru 

dressing each other between Itcfc, Gram. p. 48. 

brothers and sisters ? Gram. ^ Together (say, with each 

p. 6 ; and mind that the other) mit einanber. 

possessive must agree with ^ For which ipof^r. Gram. 

its respective personal pro- p. 5. 4. 

noun. * To think of, either benleit 

^ On bet, attf with following accusative, 

^ As (when expressing a or gebenleri/ with following 

reason) ba. genitive. 

* With (when meaning, at ^^ Say, / ^reet you all id^ 
the same place as) bet. gr&fe euc^ alle. Mind, how- 

* Which is the mode of ad- ever, the inversion, 
dressing a number of per- ^^ To believe to glaubeti on/ 
sons, with each of whom we with following accusative, 
are on a familiar footing ? ^^ Say, t/our brother loving 
See Gram. p. 6. you affectionately betn bi^ 

adctltc^ litbcnbtt HBruber. 

Birthday ®eburtsto0/ m. ; pen gebct/ /. ; ink JDinte^ /. ; to 
be able oetmftgen (governing a dependent infinitive: see 
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Gram. p. 112, c), rejoicing erfreulic^, to offer barbdngen 
(dependent infinitive : see Gram. p. 112, b.), rural Idnblid)/ 
amusement ®tQbilxii)Uit, Untet^altung,/.; affectionate adrtlic^, 
happ7 (in this instance) fro^* the occasion ©elcgen^eit//,; lively 
Uh^ft, desirable erwfinfcftt/ to bestow »crtei^n# to long ffc^ 
fejinen (reflective verb), the preposition/or being expressed by 
nadj) i once more wiebet einmaU kmdly frcunblic^/ roof ©a(^/ 
n. / in the mean while untetbeffen (or inbeffcn)/ unchangeable 
iiwerinbcrlic^/ attachment 2Cn^&n0li^fcit. 



VIL 

Madam, ^ — It is a beautiful proof of your^ delicate 
attention for your friends, that you think ^ of them even 
under circumstances when you seem the most justified 
in forgetting them. Surrounded by^ the dazzling 
pleasures of the capital, you find still time to show, 
by ^ the kindest letters, that your mind reverts to those 
places where everybody is happy, hearing ^ your best 
news. Enjoy 7 then, with all that cheerfulness of 
which your amiable disposition is capable, the beautiful 
days you ^ have still to pass in town ; and be con- 
vinced, that on your return you will find with all ^ of 
of us the old unchanged attachment. I remain^ 
Madam^ yours very truly, 

N.N, 

^ If addressing a lady of insteadof the second, is spelt 

rank, ^ndbige ^au $ other- with a capital letter : as, @ie/ 

wise, ^od^oere^rte/ or ^od^iu^ 3^r. 

oete^rcnbe/ or ©ere^rtcfte grau. * ® To think of gebenfen/ with 

2 Mind that the tlurd per- the genitive, 
son, as well of the personal ^ Which is the preposition 

as of the possessive pronoun, employed after the passive ? 
when employed by politeness ^ Which is the preposition 
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to be used for hy, when ^ Which you have. See 

meaning by means of? Gram. p. 85. 5. 

^ Say, to hear the best news ^ Say, with us all bei unft 

of (jDon) you. alien. Thus we also say, 

^ Mind the rule. Gram. p. loir beibe both of us, bit %an^ 

25, 3. etabt the whole of the town. 

The proof SBetociS/ m. ; delicate jart/ surrounded umgebeii/ 
dazzHng blenbenb/ the capital |>aupt{labt/ /. ; to revert to (tc^ 
juwenben (reflective verb), cheerfulness .|)citec!cit//. ; capable 
fd^)t0 (with following genitive), the disposition ®cm6tb§att//.; 
to pass (a certain time) jubringen/ convinced ^berjeugt/ yours 
very truly S^c crgcbcnjltei: (or when the writer of the letter is 
a female, ^\^xt ergebenfte). 



VIII. 

Rutilius, a celebrated Koman consul, gave to a 
friend who asked ^ a favour of him, a firm and frank 
denial, when this ^ one replied : " Of what use is your 
patronage to me, if I cannot obtain a favour of you?" 
"And what," answered Rutilius, "would be the 
value of your friendship to me, if I cannot preserve it 
but 5 at the expense of justice* and virtue?' 

* Translate, who ashed him ^ Mind, that in German it 
for (um/ accusative) a favour; is only said, this biefer/ one 
to ask a question, fragen ; to not being expressed. Corn- 
ask for a grant, bitten i in pare II. 4. 
the present instance, there- * But (after a negative) aid. 
fore, bitten. ^ Say, of the justice. 

Celebrated becfi^mt/ Roman (as an adjective) cbmifd^/ a de- 
nial etne ab(ct)l&gtge 2Cntwort/ of what use is ? say, what uses me 
VmA nfl^t vaxc ? patronage ®5nnerf(i)aft//. ; a favour(in a particu- 
lar case) cine 6^ef&iltgteit//. ; value SQi^ert()/ m, ; at the expense 
auf Jtofieni justice ©erec^tigleit/ /. ; virtue Slugenb/ /. 
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IX, a. 

■ 

The Indefinite Pronoun man. 

(See Gram. p. 7. 5.) 

One may be learned without^ being wise. In 
Germany they think, in France they speak, in England 
they act People are very often more proud of their ^ 
defects than of their ^ qualities. We remember ^ much 
rather an o£Pence than * a favour. We^ therefore, are 
more often grateful by reflection than we are^ by 
natural impulse. We may like those who are equal 
to 2^^ in sentiments and acquirements, but not those 
who surpass us % as for superiority we do 7 not usually 
feel friendship, but ® admiration or envy. 

^ JViihovi being, say, with' genitive of the object. The 

out to be o^ne ^u fei^n. Mind reflective pronoun agreeing 

that there are only three pre- with man is ftd). 

positions which may govern ^ Than, after a compara- 

an indirect infinitive, viz. : tive, olS. 

um . . .in order to. ^ We are is not to be trans- 

anftatt... in stead of. lated. 

o^ne... without. ^ Mind that the cases of 

^ Their. The possessive man are taken from einer. 

pronoun agreeing widi man See Gram. p. 7. 5. 

is feitt. 7 gee Gram. p. 17. 

^ To remember fid^ erinnern/ ® But fonbcrn. 
reflective verb with following 

May f6nnen (see Gram. p. 119, 3. b.), learned gete^rtf 
proud of jlolj auf (with following accusative; about the 
comparative of ftolj/ see Gram, p 47), defect ^ci)Utf m. ; 
quality @tgcnfdS)aft/ /. ; much rather m\ c^er/ ofience SBelci? 
tidung/ /. ; grateful tan!bar/ by (by way of) a\x^i reflection 
Ueberleduns/ /. ; impulse 2Cntrie&/ m, ; those who bieienigen or 
bie xotX^i to like Xxthtn, equal gleid^ (with the dative), senti- 
ment ©efinnung/ /. ; the acquirements (as a collective) SBilb^: ' 
ung/ /. ; to surpass flbertref en^ as (if a conjunction expressing 
a reason) ba/ superiority Uebetlegen^eit/ /. ; envy 9letb/ m, 

c 
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IX. b. ^ 

The Passive expressed hymCLXi. 

It has * been pretended^ that the aerolites are ^ frag- 
ments of comets. William the Conqueror was^ 
admired as a hero in ^ war, but he was hated as ft 
tyrant in peace. Real misfortune is ^ very often borne 
with greater patience than petty complaints. 

^ Translate, people (man) '* Say, in the war, in the 

pretended. peace ; and mind V. a. note 

^ ©eipen. See Gram. p. 101, 5. 

rule 1, A., and following. ^ Translate, one (man) bears 

® Translate, they (man) very often* 
hated, they admired. 

To pretend U\)Ci\XTpUvi, afirolite ^iUoxftdn, m* ; fragment 
IBrud^jldcf / n. ; real mirllidb/ misfortune Ungl&d/ n. ; to bear 
erttagen/ petty geringe/ or geringfiigigi complaint ©corner)/ nu 
(About its plural see the Table of Declension). 



X. 

(See Gram. p. 5, note 4.) 

A gentleman, who was rather known as a story- 
teller, once pretended that he had ^ seen on the island 
of Corfu a cabbage under which fifty horsemen would 
have easily concealed themselves. " I am not at all 
astonished at it^/' replied another gentleman who was 
present, << for I saw at the same place a cauldron at 
which one hundred braziers were working, so distant 
one 3 from another that none of them heard the noise 
which the others made." " And pray," continued 
the former, *^Jbr^ what was that monster of a cauldron 
intended ?" " Why," was the answer, " they wanted 
to cook your cabbage in it. 
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^ Subjunctive of the perfect 2 ^^ (^^g^^ 
tense. See Gram. p. 102, ^ q^ yy.^^ another wn ein« 

b. : see also p. 125, and say, anber. 
pretended he had seen^ &c. ^ For ju. 

A gentleman ein ^^ett/ rather known jiemlic^ be!annt/ a 
story-teller ein 2Cuffd)neiber/ a horseman cln Sleiter/ to be 
astonished \i6) ©erwunbcrn (reflective verb), not at all burd)au« 
td^f present jugegeii/ at the same place cbcnbofelbjl/ cauldi^n 
^cffcl/ wi. ; brazier iCupfcrfc^mieb/ m. ; to continue fortfa^rcn/ 
that monster of a cauldron biefcS Unget^ftm con eincm ^effcl/ 
intended be^mmt, to want woUcn (with following direct 
infinitive). 



XL 

A bold but ^ just Reply n 

King ^ James II. said one day in the midst of his 
courtiers, '^ I never knew a modest man make ^ his 
way at * court." One * of them immediately replied, 
^' And, please your Majesty, whose ^ fault is that 7 ?" 

^ But ober. einen/ &c. This rule applies 

2Say,^Affking — <^e second, likewise to the possessive 

^ Translate, who had made pronouns, and partly to the 

(pluperf. of the subjunctive), pronoun fein. You say, the 

^ At court hti or am Jqo\, mine ber meine/ gen. bed 

^ One einer. Mind the dif- meinen^ (instead of ber meinige/ 

ference between this pronoun beg meinigen) ; and also meinec 

and the indefinite article. It mine, fetner no one, &c. 

has the same difi!erent declen- ^ Which is the interrogative 

sions as the adjectives. Thus pronoun ? 

you say, one einet/ but the ^ Translate, this ; and see 

OTie bee eine i genitive : bed Gram. p. 84. 4. 

Courtier ^fmomt pL (see Gram. p. 38, additional remark 
1), in the midst of mitten untet (with following dative)^ 
please your Majesty menn 3$re 9Kaiefl&t erlauben. 
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SECTION IL 

EXERCISES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL RULES OF 

SYNTAX. 



1. 



Seeing^ and not Believing. 

At the French 2 Academy', Abbe Regnier, the 
secretary, one day made a collection in his hat of one 
pistole from every member, to defr^* the current 
expenses* 

The Abb6 did not observe that the president, who 
was a very avaricious man, had put his pistole into 
the hat, and presented it to him a second time. '^ I 
have already given," he replied. " I believe it," said 
the Abbe, "but I did not see it." *« And I," rejoined 
Fontenelle, who was at his side, " saw it, but did not 
believe it." 

^ See Gram. p. 108, A. 1. linbet/ Mc ^oUinber^ &c., 

2 Mind the difference be- whilst the corresponding ad- 

tween the adjectives, French, jeetives are, fi:anj6ftfd^/ cngs 

English, Dutch, Scotch, &c., li\dj, ^oUdnbifd^; f(f)otttfd)/ &c. 

and the same words substan- Tbese adjectives are not spelt 

tives, the French, the En- in German with a capital 

glish, &c. In this latter case letter. 

you must in German always ^ The academy hit UlaUmU, 

say, tie gran^ofcn/ tie @n0« 
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* Translate, in order to de^ 
fray. See Sec. I., IX. a. 1. 

You find in this piece a 
number of words which 
in German are to be ren- 
dered by terms taken from 
foreign languages, but 
which are so received, 
that it would seem of quite 



expressions properly Ger- 
man in their stead. The 
same is the case in many 
other instances, but this 
use being rather a matter of 
fashion, with which it will 
change, it is impossible 
to give a general rule con- 
cerning it. 



extraordinary style to use 

The Abbe bee %hhe.i the secretary ber @efret&r (®e^e{m« 
f<{)reiber)/ the president ber $r&ftbent/ a pistole (a coin) etne 
^iftole. 

The member SJlitgUeb/ n. ; to defray bejtreiten/ the current 
expenses bte laufenben ^Cuggaben^ to present barreid)en (separ- 
able compound verb), a second time gum jmeiten ^oXt to 
rejoin einfallen (separable compound verb). 



11. 

It is extremely diflScult to ^ fulfil strictly the duties 
of friendship, for ^ it often happens that we lose our 
friend by 3 telling him of his failings ; and if we are 
silent, we betray the confidence bestowed * upon us. 
it is certainly more honourable to risk the loss of his 
afiection, than seek ^ to maintain it by ^ shutting our 
eyes to 7 his foibles. 



'*Say, which is bestowed, 
&c. 
^ Indirect infinitive. 
® See note 3. 
7 to ju. 



1 See Gram. p. 112, b. 

^ For (as a conjunction) 
bcsin. It is a copulative con- 
jxmctioii. 

^ Say, by that (boburd^) that 
we teU, &c. See Gram, p.l 10. 

Extremely duf erft/ to happen gef^e^en (irreg.)> to tell fogenr 
(with following dative of the person), failing ge^ler/ m. ; to be 
silent fc^weigen/ to bestow one's confidence upon somebody 

c 3 
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SSertrauen fe^en in iemanb^ to risk magen/ to shut fd^liepeny foibk 



III. a. 

Generosity of Napoleon to an English Prisoner. 

In the year 1805, an ^ English sailor, who was a 
prisoner at Verdun, made his escape, and arrived in 
safety near Boulogne, where he concealed himself in 
the woods, and employed himself in constructing^ a 
little bark wity the branches of some trees, uniting* 
and covering * them with his shirt, which he tore in 
pieces for that purpose. Finding ^ he had not suflB- 
cient linen to complete his boat, he® went to^ a 
neighbouring village, and stole a sheet, with which be 
finished his little bark. All ^ he wanted was the ap- 
pearance of some ^ English vessel in the offing ; he 
therefore climbed every day up a lofty tree, and sat 
watching ^^ with impatience ; when at last he espied 
an English sail. Hoping ^^ to reach it, he set ofi^ 
carrying 12 hjg little boat upon his shoulders. He 
reached the sea-side, but while ^^ embarking, he was 
seized by the customhouse officers, conveyed to prison, 
accused of being i* a spy, and was ^^ to be tried as 
such 16. 

1 See concerning the order ^ Say, out of au«. 

of words, Gram. p. 64, re- ^ Whilst (intern) he united 

mark. therriy &c., or also, which he 

^ In constructing, translate united^ &c. 

either, therewith that he ^ As (b<i) he found, &c. 

constructed, &c. ; see Gram. ^ Mind Gram. p. 68, C, 

p. 110^ or with the construe- ^ Say, into, 

tion of ^ Say, all what he wanted. 
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See Gram, p. 85, 5. aiid ^^ See Gram. p. 115i e.; 

also p. 5. 3k. say, whilst he was on the 

^ Say, of a (rndef. article). ipoint (im SSegriff) to embark 

^^ Participle present. See (indirect infinitive). 

Gram. p. 113, 114, note 1. ^^ Say, accused as a spy. 

*^ Hoping, say, as (ba) he *^ And should (foUte) he 

hoped, or in the hope. tried. 

^2 Carrying, say, whilst he ^^ Say, as a swh aU cin 

carried. . fold^cr. 

Generosity ©bclmut^^ m. ; to an English prisoner, say, 
towards gegen^ to be a prisoner gefangen fe^n^ to make one's 
escape fid) flfi(%tcn/ to employ one*s self fi&i befcl)Sft(0en/ to con- 
struct loerfcrtiQcn/ bark S5or!e/ /. ; shirt ^embC/ n. ; • to tear 
in pieces iecretf en^ or in @t6cfe rei§en/ for that purpose ju biefem 
3tt>cd/ sufficient ^inldnglid) (but you had better translate, linen 
enough), linen geinwanb/ /. ; to complete ooUenben (comp. 
inseparable : see Gram. p. 72. 2.), the sheet (of a bed), bo6 
Seintuc^/ in the offing auf ber t)o^en @ee/ to climb up jletgen 
auf/ vessel ga^rjeug/ n. ; to espy crfp&^en/ sail ©cgel^ n. 
(meaning a vessel) @ci&iff/ n. ; to set off jid) aufmad)en/ to em- 
bark tt(% ctnfd)iffen/ to seize patten/ the customhouse officer 
ber ^oUbeamte/ to convey to prison (one word) einterfern/ he 
was to be tried, translate, he should (folUe) &c., be tried ; 
to try unterfuc^en. (See Gram. p. 71, III.) 



III. b. 

Two days after i, Bonaparte arrived at Boulogne, 
and the boat being ^ shown to him as a curiosity, he 
desired to see the sailor. When he was brought before 
him, Bonaparte said, " Well, my fine fellow, you ^ 
were * making a desperate attempt to see your native 
country, as^ you say; I suppose you have a mistress 
there ?' " No, your ^ majesty, but I have an aged 
and 7 infirm mother, whom I supported out ® of my 
pay, and who must be now in the greatest distress." 
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*' And would you have put to sea in this crazy little 
vessel?" "Yes, your majesty, had ^ they not pre- 
vented me; for I would run any'^^ risk to go and 
to assist my poor mother, who has now only God to 
protect " her," 

^ Mind that after is here ^ Translate, an aged, infirm 

an adverb. See Sec. I., II., mother, 

note 1. ® Out ofnott/ or mit. 

^ See Gram. p. 114, a., and ^ If thej had. See Gram, 

employ the conjunction ba. p. 106. 2. 

^ bu. ^® Translate, / would risk 

^ See Gram. p. 16, at the (magen) everything, 

bottom. *^ Translate, fiyr her pro- 

* as wic. tector gum SBcfc^ifi^et. 

^ (Sure/ or 2^te !iRaieft&t. 

Curiosity SRerfeofirbiQfcit/ /. ; to desire ocrlangen/ before 
Dor (with folio wmg accusative), my fine fellow mein gutec 
iBurfc^e/ desperate toergiDeifelt/ the attempt SSerfuc^/ m. ; the 
native country SSaterlanb/ to suppose glauben (translate, / 
suppose decidedly \&i gtaube bejlimmt)^ the mistress (in this 
meaning) bie ^^eliebte^ aged alt/ infirm trdntlic^/ to support 
unterflfi^en/ distress 9lot^/ /. ; put to sea in bie ®ee {ied^en, 
(this being here a neuter verb, see Gram. p. 24, additional 
remark 1), crazy ierbr€ci)lid)/ to prevent t>crt)inbern/ to go and 
assist gu |)&lfe etlen (to hasten to assistance, with following 
dative). 



III. c. 

Napoleon, turning ^ to a naval officer who accom- 
panied him, said : << Give ^ this man a suit of clothes 
and send him with a flag of truce to one of the £ng« 
lish cruisers in the Channel : give him also five pieces 
of gold for his mother : she must be a good mother, 
and ought not to be deprived of so good ^ a son." 
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1 Translate, turned himself also that the dative is the 
to. , and said. case of the indirect object. 

2 Third person of the plural. Gram. p. 94. 

Mind Gram. p. 25. 3., and ^ Say, a so good son. 

To turn |tcl^ wenbcn/ naval officer SKarineoffisier/ suit of 
clothes 2Cnju9/ tw. ; in a flag of truce mit ciner ^arlamcntits 
flagge/ cruiser ^ceu^er^ m, ; the Channel ber ^anat/ a piece of 
gold cin (^olbftfic! (see Gram. p. 90. 2.), to deprive berauben 
(with the genitive of the object : see Gram. p. 91. c). 



IV.a. 

Justice, 

A poor curate in Wales, whose salary was not suffi- 
cient to support his numerous family, employed his 
leisure hours in ^ repairing the clocks and watches of 
his parishioners. A gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
complained to ^ the bishop of the diocese, stating 3, 
that he * had disgraced the profession by carrying * on 
a trade. The bishop ^, having listened to the com- 
plaint, assured the complainant, that strict justice 
should 7 be done. He accordingly sent for the curate, 
and asked him how he dared ^ to 'disgrace the clergy 
by mending clocks and watches. The poor church- 
man humbly replied, that he did '^ it to maintain a 
wife and ten children. 

1 Translate, with; see Gram, direct speech, must be put 
p. 110. in the subjunctive mood : see 

2 SSei. the rule quoted in note 4. 

3 Whilst (inbcm) he stated, ^ After the bishop had lis- 
^ Sulgunctive of the perfect tened, &c., he assured, &c. 

tense : see Gram. p. 102, h, " Concerning the mood 

® Thereby that he carried wmch is to be employed, see 

on ; but mind that the direct the rule quoted before* 
verb, as belonging to the in* 
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The curate bet ^facrocrwcfcr/ salary SBcfolbung//. ; to support 
unterfb&^en/ to employ, translate, he filled his leisure hours ; 
to fin augfiHUen/ leisure hours greiflunben^ or freie @tunben > 
to repair audbeffern/ clocks and watches (one word for both) 
U^ren/ /. ; the parishioners bie ^farcCinber^ to state be^aupteti/ 
to disgrace entw^rbigen^ the (clerical) profession ber geifftid^e 
@tanb/ to carry on a trade ein |)anb»>er! treiben/ to listen an^ 
^bxtn, aecus, ; to do justice @)ered)tigtett fiben/ to send for fom^ 
men lafen (to make come), to dare ftd) unterfle^eni a churchman 
ein ©eiftltdjer (see Gram. p. 46), to mamtain et^alten. 



IV. ft. 

" That wo'nt do with me/' said the bishop : " I 
shall punish you in such ^ a manner as will make you 
leave off your pitiful trade, I promise ^ you.'* Imme- 
diately calling 3 his secretary, he ordered him to make 
out a presentation to a living of 150 pounds * a year, 
which he gave to the astonished curate, saying ^ : 
**Let me hear no more of your watch and clock 
trade." 

^ Translate, in a manner ^ He called his secretary 
which. and, &c. 

^ Translate, / warrant idb ^ Singular number ; see 
llc^c baf&r/ or better with the Gram. p. 88. 4. 
inversion, bafur Jlc^e i^. ^ With the remark, or whUst 

(inbem) he remarked: 

[The sajdngs put in the indirect speech.] 

The bishop said, that this would not do with him ; 
and he would punish him in such a manner as would 
make him leave off his pitiful trade. . . . Saying, 
that he hoped to hear no more of his watch and clock 
trade. 
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That wo'nt do with me : translate, / cannot let that 
avail hai fann tc^ nidbt gelten laJTen/ to make one leave some- 
thing einem ettoaS entlribeni pitiful fldglic^/ trade ©emerge/ n. ; 
to order UU^u, dot. ; to make out auffe^eti/ presentation 
^rnennung//. ; the living ^farrfteac/ /. ; watch and clock 
trade Uf)i;enmact)ei;et/ /. 



V. 

One morning^ a party came into the public rooms 
at Buxton somewhat later than usual, and requested 
some tongue. They were ^ told that Lord Byron, 
who was 3 present, had^ eaten it alL "I am very 
angry with his lordship," said a lady, loud enough for^ 
him to hear the observation. ** I am sorry for it," 
retorted My lord, "but before I ate the tongue, Iwas^ 
assured you did ^ not want ^ it." 

^ Genitive ; see Gram. p. 98. by the sentence, " that Lord 
^ Translate this by man : Byron had eaten it" he re- 
One told them — erne assured, lates what other persons told, 
^ Remark here the difFer- in which latter case the ^- 
ence between the direct and junctive is the mood to be 
the indirect speech. The employed. See also Gram, 
sentence, ''who was present," p. 125. 
is the saying of the person ^ For him to hear, say lotui 
who is supposed to be relating^ enough that he could hear it, 
and is therefore to he put in ^ Indirect speech. 
the indicative mood ; whilst ^ Ss^t that you wanted none, 

A party eine ®e(eUf4aft/ the public rooms hai Wxtf^^immn/ 
to request (in an inn) befleUen/ some tongue, say tongue 
^unge/ /. (this some, e. g. some wine, some hread, &c., is not 
expressed), I am angry with ic^ Mn b5[e thcxi accus»; I am 
sorry for it eg ift mir leib/ impers, ; to want braudj^en. 

Note, — Before, as a conjunction, ef)e$ as adverb, corner $ 
as a preposition, t)or. 
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VL 

A cobbler at^ Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held ^ at the Academy, was ^ once 
asked if* he understood ^ Latin, " No," replied the 
mechanic, " but I know who is wrong in the argu- 
ment." " How ?" inquired his friend. " Why, by 
seeing* who is angry first." 

[Change the latter part of this exercise to the indirect speech 

in the foUowing manner :— ] 

The cobbler replied, that ^ he did not understand 
it, but he knew who was wrong ^ in the argument 
When his friend inquired how this was possible, he 
answered that ^ he guessed it by seeing who was angry 
first. 

^ At Leyden — in Leyden: ^ Mind Gram. p. 110, \iafi 

see Sec. 1, Y. a,, note 3. burd)# baf / &c. 

2 Translate, which were ^ See Gram. p. 125. 

held, ® All the verbs of the de- 

^ Translate, one (man) asked pendent and relative senten- 

a cobbler. ces throughout the whole of 

^ /jf, as a conjunction of the indirect speech, are to be 

condition, wenn $ as a con- put in the subjunctive mood, 

junction of question, ob. even when tptffen is the verb 

^ Mind the mood. on which they next depend. 

Cobbler @(l^u^fli(!er/ m, ; to use ^flegeit/ to attend befu^ti/ 
disputation jDifputation^ /.; to understand t)er{le^en/ Latin 
fiatcin/ the mechanic ^anb»er!cr/ tw. ; to know (see Sec. I., 
IV. note 10), to be wrong Unre(3S)t ^aben/ the argument SBe* 
toeU/ m, ; why (when it is not a question) nun/ first iuecji; 
to guess errat^en. 
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VIL 

Pleasantry of a Countryman. 

A mail who was very fat, coming ^ late in ^ the 
evening ^ to a fortified city, and meeting with a coun- 
tryman, asked him if ^ he could get in at the gate. 
<< I believe so," said the peasant, looking ^ at him 
jocosely, "for^ I saw^ a waggon of hay go in this^ 
morning." 

[The last sentence put in tbe indirect speech : — ] 

He believed so, o^^ he bad^ seen a waggon of hay 
go in that morning. 

^ Coming ...meeting ; trans- ditional remarks ; and put 
late, came... and met with a saw in the perfect tense. 
countrymany whom he asked, ^ Accusative, for the expres- 
^c. sion of a precise time : see 
^ Genitive : see Grammar, Gram. p. 93. 
p. 93. ® 35q (reason). 
^ Mind tbe indirect speech. ^ He had. Mind the change 
^ Whilst (inbem) he looked, of tenses ; and, besides, see 
^ For, as a conjunction, the last-quoted rule concern- 
See Sec. 2, II. note 2* ing the order of words. 
® See Grammar, p. 121, ad- 

A fortified city eine fefte ^taht, to meet bedegnen (see 

Gram. p. 94. 2.), to get in at the gate sum Zi)ovt ^ineinfom^ 

men/ to look at anfr^en/ a waggon of hay etn ^euwagen (see 

Gram. p. 90. 2.), to go fasten/ and, therefore, to go in^inein:: 

. fasten/ as the speaker was without (see Gram. p. 55). 

Note. — ^ga^ren is the verb to be employed for going in any 
sort of vehicle or vessel. We should even say, in einem 
Suftballon fasten/ to go in a balloon ; and it is not only 
employed of the persons who are going, but also of the 
moving vehicle : as, id) fa^re in bem fOSagen meined S^^unbeS/ 
and bet IBagen meined Sreunbed f&^ct |um SX^ore. I^evein. 
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VIII. 

Cosroes, king of Persia, had summoned^ his 
ministers to deliberate upon an affair of the utmost^ 
importance. While they were assembled, a scorpion 
fell 3 from the ceiling upon one of the vizirs, and 
darted its sting several times into his^ foot. The 
minister, who at that instant was ^ addressing his dis- 
course to the king, continued ^ it without the least 
emotion, or visible alteration in his countenance. 

^ To summon tufen laffen (to '^ Mind Grammar, p* 16, 

cause to be called). Mind remark, 

the rule, note 6, of the last ^ To continuey as verb neu- 

exercise. ter, fortfa^ren^ as transitive 

2 Say, greatest. verb, fortfe^en. You must, 

2 Order of words: see Gram, therefore, say : cr fu^r in feu 

p. 68, C, net diebe fort he continued in 

^ Stung him into the foot his speech ; et fe|te feine 9tete 

See Gram. p. 96. 5. a. fort he continued his speech. 

The minister (of a king, &c.) bet fOltutjteri to deliberate 
upon berat^fc^lagen fiber (with following accusative), the 
ceiling \>\i t>t^it the vizir SSester/ it darted its sting (trans- 
late simply, it stung), to sting fted)en/ at that instant in biefem 
2CudenbIi(f; or gerabe ^ to address to nditen an/ the discourse 
\ixt Slebe/ the least (superlative of gering)/ the emotion bie 
S^egung/ countenance (face), ®e{t4)t/ n. 



IX. 

Cosroes being ^ informed some days after of the 
accident, asked the vizir how ^ he could support such^ 
a violent pain without* suflTering any ^ plaintive ex- 
pression to ^ escape him. " Prince," replied the 
minbter, « he 7 who in your majesty's presence, has 
not resolution enough to contemn so ^ slight an evil 
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as the pricking of a scorpion, how will he, in the 
day of battle, rush into the midst of hb enemies, and 
bid defiance to death in all its various forms ?" The 
king, in 9 admiration of his fortitude, loaded the in- 
trepid yizir with honours. 

^ When Cosroes was in- * Any tc^enb dn. See Gram, 

formed, he asked, &c. p. 123. 1. a,, and 124. See 

^ Translate, how he had also Gram. p. 5, note 5. 
been able to support (see ^ Translate, without suffer- 

Gram. p. 121): to be able ing to be heard. Mind, how- 

f6nnen/ and mind that the ever, p. 116, 111. 1, and take 

sentence is an indirect ques- care not to employ the infi- 

tion. See Gram. p. 66, at nitive of the passive mood, 
the bottom. ^ He who xotx, 

^ Say, a so violent pain. ^ Say, a so slight evil. 

^ Without to suffer. See ^ Translate, fuU of admira^ 

Sec. 1, IX. a., note 1. tionfor. 

Note. — Such a man ein fold^ei; 9}tann $ sttch a good man, 
and also, so good a man ein fo guter ^am i what a man 
xozX^zxt or wad ffir ein ^OLtm $ what a great man xoiX^tc 
grofe ^ann/ or mW grofer SOlann (see Gram. p. 45), 
or tpad ffir ein grofer fOiann. Likewise, eine fol(|)e 3vau/ 
xotX&fi, ^tavii xoa^ ^x eine grau 5 ein fold^ed ^int/ xotV^* m 
Jttnb/ xoiX^* ein fd^6ned JCinb; &c. 

To be informed erfa^ren^ the accident ttnfall/ m. ; to sup- 
port (a pain) ertragen/ to suffer (in this meaning) laffen (mind 
that this is one of those verbs which govern a direct infinitive. 
Gram. p. 110, 2.), prince S^rfi/ slight unbebeutenb/ the prick- 
ing ®ti(b/ m. ; to bid defiance tro^en/ to load with (honours, 
benefits, &c.) iiber^dufen mit# intrepid unetfd)ro(fen. 



X. 

Tallow. 

The celebrated Bishop of Nismes was the son of 
a tallowchandler. A proud duke endeavoured to 
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mortify the prelate by saying, that^ he smelled of tallow, 
to which 2 the bishop replied, " My Lord, I am ' the 
son of a tallowchandler, it is^ true; and if * your 
Loidship had^ been born the same, you^ would have 
remained a tallowchandler all the days of your life." 

^ Omit that : see Grammar consequence (you would have 

p. 125, 1. remained), to be put in the 

^ To which toorauf. conditional. See Grammar 

^ Say, it is true, I am, &c. p. 106, 2. 

^ See Gram. p. 125, 3., ^ Mind the fo of the subse- 

conceming the omission of quent sentence. See Gram, 

toenn. The condition (had p. 69. 
been bom) as well as the 

Celebrated ber&^mt/ tallowchandler ^d^teqte^et/ to mortify 
fcemfit^tgen/ to smell of ned)en nad^/ My Lord SDl^lorb (if refer- 
ring to an English Lord), or gn&Mger .^rr j your Lordship, 
say simply, you ; the same, say as the same >* all the days 
of your life S^cec ftebctage. 



XL 

However' learned a man may become by another's 
learning, he^ can never ' be wise, but^ by his own 
wisdom. 

Whatever * reasons one may nave for being ^ frugal, 
he 2 will never be^ excused for^ being avaricious. 

However ^ kind a father Brutus was to his sons, he* 
nevertheless condemned them to death. 

The 9 wife, mother, and daughter of Darius, as^ 
afflicted and cast down as they were, could not help 
admiring the generosity of Alexander. 

However great your grief may be, time ^^ will cure 
it. 

However much you^^ may regret the days^* of 
your youth, they ^^ will never return. 
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^ See Gram. p. 122, 2. 
Either, fo gele^rt an^t or toie 
gelebtt aud). 

^ Mind the fo of the subse- 
quent sentence. 

^ But, after nobody, nothing^ 
nowhere, never, &c.. when it 
has the meaning of except, 
is to be translated by aid. 

^ Whatever reasons wel(!()e 
®rdnbe aud) : see the rule. 

^ For being; translate to 
be, 

® Translate the passive by 
man. 

^ Translate, when he is ava^ 
ridous. 

^ Translate^ a however hind 
father ctn xoxz gMgec SSatei; 
aud^ $ just as instead of stiuih 



a, you say in German, a such 
etn fold)er. 

^ //« afflicted and cast down 
the wife, &c., @o...au(ft Me 
@attin/ &c., waren/ they could. 
Mind the fo of the subse- 
quent sentence. 

1^ Employ the aposiopesis 
(see Gram. p. 123), in conse- 
quence of which the subject 
of the subsequent sentence, 
time, is not to be inverted, 
as if it were not preceded by 
a dependent. 

^^ Also in moral precepts 
we employ the second person 
of the singular. 

^2 Contract, the days of 
youth. See Gram. p. 90. 2. 

^® Aposiopesis. See note 10- 



Learning ©ele^famfeit/ frugal fparfani/ avaricious qfi^i^ 
nevertheless ni4)tS befio mnx^txt or bennodf) $ to condemn to 
death gum Sob t>erurt(ei(en/ afflicted UttxAtf cast down nieber^ 
gefdbldgen/ could not help (see the note at the end of this 
exercise), generosity ©rofmut^/ /. ; grief iCummet/ m, ; to 
cure ^eilen/ to regret beflagen/ or guriictwfinf^en/ to return 
nneberfe^ren. 

Note. — I cannot help doing^ say in German, I cannot avoid 
to do id) fann m^t um^in yix t^un 5 they could not help 
admiring {te lonnten m(^t um^tn ju bemunbem. 



XII. 



Rule. 

In sentences where two comparatives are put in 
parallel, that part which forms the basis of comparison 

D 3 
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is considered as a dependent, and that which shows 
the result, as the direct sentence. The former is 
constituted by the conjunction j e, in the latter the 
adverb b e fl o is to precede the comparative. In the 
former the verb must, as in any other dependent 
sentence, be put last. The direct sentence may either 
be put before the dependent, and its order of words 
is then as usual, or it may follow ; and then the com- 
parative, preceded by the adverb beflO/ takes the first 
place in it, and the verb (principal or auxiliary) is 
inverted: e.g. The more you do to-^yy Ihekssyou toiU 
have to do to-morrow. 

The basis of comparison in this sentence is laid 
down in that part, the more you do to-day ; in which 
the is, therefore, to be translated by the conjunction 
) t, the result in that part : the less you wiU have to doj 
in which the is to be rendered by the adverb b e jl 0» 
You may either put the principal sentence first, say- 
ing, bu witfl morgcn bcjlo wcnigcr ju tl^un l^abcn, ie 
mc^r bu l^cutc tl()ufl, or the dependent sentence may 
precede, in which case you say, j|e mel()r bu l^eute tl^ujl/ 

befto wcniger wlrfi bu morgcn ju tl&un l^aben* 

EXERCISES. 

The^ higher^ one has risen, the^ deeper will be his 
downfall. 

The^ more we learn, the^ better we understand 
how much we have still to learn. 

The^ poorer people* in reality are, the^ richer they 
often appear in their dreams. 

The^ nearer the horizon the sun is, the larger it 
seems to be. 
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Stupid people insist the^ more obstinately upon 
their own opinion, the^ less rational their arguments 
are. 

As^ crystal is^ the more transparent the purer it is, 
thus7 a man will be the more frank the more honest 
he is. 

^ 3e. ie bem ^ort^onte n&^er tie 

^ High ^od^; comparative, ©onne i{l. The rule of the 

See Gram. p. 47. 2. Gram. p. 74. 3^ is Dot, 

3>Defto. therefore, available in these 

^ >Die ^ute. instances. 
. * The comparative must al- ^ This part of the sentence, 
ways be at the head of the although showing the result 
sentence : when there occurs of the comparison, is a de- 
a case governed by it, this pendent, and the verb there- 
latter may follow immedi- fore to be put last, according 
ately, or it may also be put to the general rule. 
aftOT. You may, therefore, 7 Thus will a man he more 
translate, ic nijct tern ^or{» frank. Reflect, however, 
3onte bie ©onne i|t $ or also, ie whether this part shows the 
n&^ei: bie @onne \>ira ^ori^onte basis or the result of the 
ifl$ but it would be wrong comparison, 
to compose a sentence, as. 

Downfall %oX\t m. ; in reahty in SBirflid^feit (or better, in 
ber SBirf lic^!eit); horizon «^on5ont/ m. ; stupid t^6rid)t/ to insist 
upon bejte^en auf/ dat, ; rational oern&nftig/ argument (Srunb; 
m. ; crystal ber SriflaU/ transparent buc(^jtd)tid/ frank ofenl^er^ 
^{g/ honest ef^renwerti^. 
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SECTION III. 
EXERCISES ON PROMISCUOUS RULES. 

I. 

Filial Affection. 

While Octavius was at Samos, after the .famous 
battle of Actium, which made^ him master of the 
universe, he held a council to examine the prisoners 
who had been engaged in Anthony's party. Amongst 
the rest there ^ was brought before him an old man 
named Metellus, oppressed with years and infirmities, 
disfigured by a long beard and a neglected head of 
hair, but especially by his clothes, which by his mis- 
fortunes had become very ragged. 

^ Which made him master as if it were, it was a man e8 

Wildjt i\)n 5 urn ^errn mod)te $ toat ein ^ann. When, as in 

likewise, sum ^6mdU)&^len ^0 the present case, a part of 

choose as king, ^um Selb^errn speech besides the subject is 

tvmnmn to appoint as general, before there (amongst the 

^ There is not to be trans- rest there was, &c.), there is 

lated. A sentence beginning not translated, but the direct 

with there^ e. g. there was a verb to be inverted according 

man, &c., is to be translated to the general rule. 

Filial affection, or love ^nbeSltebe/ /. ; basis Oninblogc//.; 
virtue Nugent/ /. ; famous befannt/ berfi^mt i the universe, 
say, of the whole world ; council fRa% m. ; to examine 
unterfud)en; to be engaged in the party (translate, to keep 
with) fatten miU or jtc^ ^alten 2U5 Anthony 2CntomuS (as 
modem name only 2Cnton), named Metellus, say of the name 
of M. ; oppressed with gebeugt t>on/ infirmity ®ebre(i()en/ n. ; 
to disfigure entjlellen# a neglected head of hair oertPtlbecteg 
^aaxt especially oocnemli(^ (or oorjdglid)). 
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II. 

The son of this Metellus was one of the judges, 
and he had great diflScttlty to recognise his father in 
the deplorable condition in which > he saw him. At 
last, however, having^ recollected his features, in- 
stead^ of being ashamed to own him, he ran to em- 
brace him, weeping* bitterly. Afterwards, turning* 
towards the tribunal, " Csesar," said he, " my father 
has been your® enemy, and I your® oflScer : he de- 
serves to be punished, and I to be rewarded. The 
favour I desire of you,® is either^ to save him on my 
account, or^ to order® me to be put to death with him." 
All the judges were touched with' compassion at^^ 
this affecting scene ; Octavius himself relented, and' 
granted old^^ Metellus his life and liberty.^^ 

^ In which* Mind the sort auxiliary lajfen/ and mind the 

of relative to be employed. rule, Gram. p. 116, III. 1. 

* After he had recollected, • With t)on. 
« See Sec. 1, IX. a. note 1. ^^ At bef. 

* Either, whilst (intern) he ^^ Old Metellus : see Gram* 
wepty or simply, and wept, p. 82. 3. Mind which is 

^ He turned,,, with the wordsy the direct and which the in- 

" CcBsatTy* &c. direct object of the verb 

® Which person of the per- " granted." See Grammar 

sonal (or possessive) pro- p. 94. 1. 

nomi is to be employed in ^^ Say, his life and his 

speeches from ancient his- ^tieW^feinSebenunb feineS^^eii 

tory ? l^eit. The articles or pro- 

^ Either,, ,or entwebef . . .obec i nouns can agree with several 

neither,,, nor »€ber.«.no(^ nouns, but only when they are 

^ Translate to orders by the alike in number and gender. 

He had great difficulty to recognise (translate he recog* 
nised him with much trouble) ^ er ectannte i^n mit oieler !Dlfi^. 
condition (situation) Sode/ /. ; to recollect ftd^ ecinnern/ 
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feature 3ttd/ m. ; to be ashamed ftd^ fd^&men/ to own anec^ 
f enneti/ he ran to embrace him (translate, he threw himself to 
his bosom) ec n)arf ffdb i^m an tie Sdtn% bitterly hitUxlxd^, to 
turn towards ffd^ wenbcn an (or gegen)/ officer 2)fener/ w. ,• 
to desire oeclangen t)on (or also, to desire a favour of some- 
body iemanb (accus,) urn eine ©unft bitten)/ on my account 
ntir in Siebe (or meinetwegen)/ to save t>etfd)onen/ to put to death 
|)tnnd}ten/ to be touched gerfil^rt fe^n/ affecting etgteifenb# scene 
2Cuftritt/ m. ; to grant f4)en!cn. 



III. 

Look^ People in the Face when Speaking.^ 

Always^ look people in the face when you speak to 
them ; the not* doing* it is thought to imply conscious 
guilt : besides that, you lose the advantage of observ- 
ing byS their countenances what impression your dis- 
course makes upon them. In order ^ to know people's 
real sentiments, I trust much more to my eyes than 
to my ears ; for they^ can say whatever ^ they have a 
mind I should know ; but they can seldom help^ look- 
ing ^^ what they have no intention that I should know. 

1 Look to the people (dat.). ^ Say, /row aud. 

2 "When you (bu) speak with ^ See Sec. 1. IX. a. 1. 
them. See Gram, p* 115. e. ^ People ^it Ceute. 

* Say, look always. The ad- ® Whatever, &c. ; say, what- 

verb placed before the impe- ever (wMiS immer) they wiU 

rative is an inversion, which let me know. 

in German ought to be used ^ They can seldom help fte 

only for the sake of emphasis. !5nnen felten um^in $ with foj- 

^ The not doing, &c,, say lowing indirect infinitive. 

not to do so (indirect infinitive, See the extra note after Sec. 

Gram. p. 109. b.) ; is con- 2. XI. 

sidered as (gilt ffir) con- ^^ To express by their looks. 
sciousness of guilt* 
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Face ®e{td)t/ n. ; people tie Seute^ consciousness SBct9uftfet)n/ 
n. ; besides that auperbem/ discoiirse ®€fpt&(^# real mic£lt4# 
sentiment ©ejtnnung/ /. ; to trust tcauen^ they have no inten- 
tion tie tooUen n^t. 



IV. 

How^ to procure a Dinner, 

Doctor Arne, a celebrated English musician, when 
once travelling, stopped at an inn, where, in conse- 
quence^ of the house being full, he found great diffi- 
culty to procure a dinner. The only joint had just 
been taken off the spit, and was^ about to be served 
to some gentlemen. Ame, seeing^ it, took a fiddle- 
string from^ his pocket, cut it into small pieces, and 
strewed it over the meat, so that it had the appear- 
ance of being ^ covered with maggots. 

^ We should say in German, he took or Ame, who saw iU 

a new manner to procure, took, 

&c. ^ From (out of) au«. You 

''^Inconsequence of the house, say, in bet Saf^e in the 

&c., say simply as the house pocket ; therefore, from the 

wasfuU; and place the sen- pocket aud bet Safc^e/ as this 

tence as follows, where he latter preposition means leav- 

found, &c., as the house was ing an enclosed position. 

fiiU. * As if it were (imperfect 

^ Was about follte. subjunctive) covered, 

^ Either, when Ame saw it. 

To procure (for one's self) ftdS) oerfc^affen^ to stop (at an inn) 
einfe^en (separable verb), im SStrt^g^auS n. ; to find diffi- 
culty ^&(ie ^ben/ the joint bet SSraten^ ofi* the spit oom &pitf, 
to serve auftragen (separable verb), fiddlestring SBtoIinfaiter/.; 
pocket Safd^e//.; meat gleif^^ n, ; appearance 2(uSfe|^n/ n. 
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V. 

When it was served, the gentlemen scolded the 
waiter for daring^ to offer them such^ meat, and 
ordered him to take it away. Ame expected this, 
and requested the waiter to serve it to him, telling 
him that he would^ endeavour to make a dinner of it.* 
Having ^ eaten heartily, he told the trick which he had 
played, made himself known, and had^ a hearty laugh 
at the expense of the hungry gentlemen. 

^ That he had dared (in- ^ Indirect speech, 

direct speech), / dare to do * See Sec. 1, X. 

ic^ tpage iu t^un $ / dare do ^ After (nad)t)em) he had. 

14 bai:f t^un. ^ Laughed heartU^n 

2 A such. 

A dinner dn fCllittageffen (a meal at noon, as this is the 
usual hour for dinner in Germany), to scold f(l{)m&{)len (or 
5an!en)/ waiter Jtellner/ to ofier anbieteti/ to order UU^Un, 
(dat.) : to take away (from the table) obtragen/ to request 
leifen^ to endeavour uerfud^en/ to eat heartily (say, to relish} 
es fldb fd^mecfen lalfen $ / relish i^ laff^ mir eS fd)me(tf n^ &c. 
Mind Gram. p. 121, additional remarks. To mak^ one^s self 
known |t4) 2U erCennen geben^ at the expense auf Soften. 



VI. 

Parsimont/. 

An English admiral having fallen overboard, a 
sailor immediately leaped from the deck into the sea, 
and at^ the risk of his own life saved ^ that^ of his 
officer. When the admiral was brought on board 
his 3 vessel, he took sixpence from his pocket, and 
gave it to his preserver as* recompense. The sailor 
surprised^ and discontented,^ complained to one of 
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his shipmates and showing^ him the sixpence, said/ 
" Look 7 what the shabby fellow has given me for® 
saving his life." " Well,"^ said his shipmate, " don't 
you think he knows the value of his own life better 
than you do ?"w 

^ Mind the order of words. * You may put these two 

After and you must suppose participles in apposition. ' 

the subject (noun or pro- ^ Showed him... with the 

noun), whereupon that rule is words. 

to be applied when the subject i Second person of the sin- 

is first, the verb mustj &c. gular. 

* X>ai (as demonstrative). ^ JDaffir/ ha^. See Gram. 

* Of his vessel (genitive). pp. 109, 110. 

^ As a recompence, either ^ Say, now nun. 
a\i or gut SSelo^nung. ^^ Say simply, than you. 

To faU falUn (neuter verb), see Gram. p. 24, remark 1 ; 
sailor fDiatrofC/ over board fkhn S3orb/ deck S3erbecf# n. ; the 
sea Me ®ee (bee @ee/ m., means a lake\ at the risk of mit (S^efa^c 
(genitive following), to save retten^ sixpence, either feci^ft 
i)fenni0e/ or eingiicpertce m. (a sixpenny piece) ; preserver SRcttev/ 
surprised &berrafd)t# discontented unjufrieben/ to complain 
liagen (say, complained it), shipmate ®d)ifd!amerabe; the 
shabby fellow ber git}. 



VII. a. 
Filial Love. 



One Sunday^ evening, a young man named Robert 
was sitting in his boat near the quay in the harbour of 
Marseilles, waiting^ for a fare. A person stepped in,^ 
but observing the genteel appearance of the youth, 
and the neatness of his boat, was about to retire, 
thinking it was* a pleasure-boat of some private per- 
son. Robert, however, called to him, saying, " Sir, 
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my boat is for hire; where* do you wish to go?^** 
<^ I only wish," replied the stranger, <' to sail about in 
the basin, to enjoy the freshness of the breeze this ^ 
fine evening; but I cannot believe you^ are a water- 
man." " Indeed, I am not,^" said Robert, "but on 
Sundays, and other holidays, I ply here with this boat, 
because I am very anxious to save a sum of money." 

^ One Sunday evening cineS * Say, whither tocsin. 

€$onnta0 VbenbS. See Graij^. ^ Say, to drive fasten. See 

p. 93. @onntad 2Cbent>§ is to the extra note of Sec. 2,yiIL 

be considered as one com- ^ At this fine evening an 

pound word, only one of the (following dative), 

components taking the de- ^ As the verb of the princt- 

clension, as this is also the pal sentence is in the nega- 

case with names. See Gram, tive, you must in German 

p. 39. 3, a. and 6 say, "that you are" (see 

^ And waited. Gram. p. 125). Are may 

^ ^arein. See Grammar, p. be translated in the indica- 

54, d* tive or the subjunctive mood. 

^ Indirect speech. ^ Say, none tetncr. 

Quay ^ait m. ; harbour ^fenr m. ; to wait for loartett aitf 
{accus») a fare (say, for somebody who would hire him for a 
fare) auf Semanben bee i^n f fir eine ga^ct btngen »oUte/ the gen- 
teel appearance \>q& feinc 3Ceufere/ the youth ber iunge flRann/ 
neatness @auber{eit/tobe about im SBegriff fe^n }U...r pleasure 
boat ein SBoot yixat SSergn%h^ and translate, of some 'private 
person, — which belonged (indirect speech) to some private 
person (^rioatmann) $ for hire ^u mtet^en (or as adjective, ya, 
tntet^enb $ see Gram. p. 113), in the basin, say in the harbour r 
and employ the adverb ^eruni/ following the object of the 
proposition (see Gram. p. 55. 3) ; waterman g&^rmann/ to ply 
liesem to be anxious eifrig bemfi^t fepn; to save money (which 
you possess, and which you want to keep) fparen/ to save 
moofey to be acquired ei;fparen. 
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VII. b. 

" What,** said the gentleman, " are the seeds of 
avarice already sown in your mind?** " Alas, sir," 
replied the humiliated Robert, " did ^ you know for 
what purpose I wish to save money, I am^ sure you 
would not blame me.** " Well, perhaps I am mis- 
taken: come, row me about the port, and relate me^ 
your story.'* They left the quay, and Robert thus 
began his little history: 

^ Did you know ; imperfect as sewif/ in bet Wi^t, certainly » 

of the Bubjnnctive of mijfen. indeed^ employ a sort of apo- 

See Gram. p. 106. % and siopesis; you would therefore 

p. 125. 2. say, gewif @ie w&tben/ instead 

^ I am sure, say, certainly of getrnf xo(aUn @ie. 

gennf. You mayafter an inter- ^ Which is the direct aiid 

jeetion of protestation, such which the indirect object f 

The seeds bet @ame (sing, as a collective), to humiliate 
bem&l^isen (this verb being derived from the noun ^mnt^, is 
inseparable, but takes the augmentation ; see Gram. p. 72, 
remark 1), well too^i, to row about um^ttttbern. 



VIIL 

" My father, sir,^ now groans in slavery in Tetuan. 
He was a broker here, and by his honest industry 
maintdned^ his family in respectability. Unfortu- 
nately,^ he embarked for Smyrna, to superintend the 
delivery of a cargo* in which he was concerned. The 
vessel was taken by a Barbary corsair, and my poor 
father must remain a slave tiU I can obtain a sum 
sufficient to pay his ransom, which the Barbarians have 
fixed at two thousand crowns, a sum that far surpasses 
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our scanty means: however, we ^ do our best, and 
trust ^ that Providence will second our exertions." 

^ Sir roein ^ert/ is not so * InUl MindGram.p.5. 4. 

frequently repeated in Ger- ^ fVe do what we can wai 

man conversation as it is toiv nut €6nnen. 

done in English. ^ Translate, we trust to (the) 

2 Mind the order of words. Providence that, &c. wir oer* 

See this Sec. VI. note 1. tcauen auf tie IBorfe^ungr baf 

^ See the extra note. fte^ &c. 

To groan (translate, to languish) f4mad)ten/ broker ^Metr 
in respectability (say, on a respectable footing) auf einem 
anjl&nbtgen Suf # to embark ftd^ etnfd)iffen^ to superintend leitetw 
delivery TCbliefecung; cargo @(IS)iff6labun0/ /. ; to be concerned 
bet^eiligt fepn^ a Barbary corsair (say, a corsair from Bar' 
larg) dn <S^er&ubec aud ber S3ecberei/ or also, cin berbecif^ec 
@eerduber i to take (a vessel by piracy) {opentr sufiBicient« 
say, which suffices ; ransom S5fegelb/n.; Barbarian fdzxUx, plur. 
l)ie SBerbem $ to fix at anfeten {U/ to surpass fibcrfteidenf our 
scanty means unfere fp&rli(!()e WX^t to seco;id untet1lil|eni 
exertion SBcmft^ung/ /. 

iVb<^. — ^When the adverb unfortunately refers to the whole 
of the fact which is expressed by the sentence, it is 
to be translated undlficClidierweife/ e. g. unfortunately, he 
has already finished his career, which would mean, it is 
unfortunate that he has already finished his career. In 
this case, we say in German, unglCtdtlid^raxife ^t er feine 
Saufba^n geenbet : but let us suppose a sentence, as, he 
has unfortunately finished his career, when the adverb 
appUes not to tiie whole of the fact, but only to the 
manner in which the action ex-pressed by the verb has 
been performed : in such an instance we say, er (lat feine 
Saufba^n unglii<tli(j() geenbet. This same rule avails of 
glilcflidi) and of the most of such adverbs formed from 
adjectives, by which rather the circumstances of the 
fact, than the manner in which the action is performed, 
are to be qualified. 
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IX. 

<^ My mother and sister work night and day at 
embroidery. I am a journeyman jeweller, and put by 
every sous^ I possibly can out of my wages. I in- 
tended to go over^ and offer myself as a slave instead 
of^ my father ; but my mother supplicates me not to 
abandon her, fearing the Moors would ' keep us both; 
and besides that, she requests all the captains to refuse^ 
taking me on board. I have, therefore, no other 
means left^ but^ saving 7 money as^ fast as^ I can, in 
order to acquire the stipulated sum. Such is my 
unfortunate story, sir, and I think you will not^ now 
accuse me of avarice." 



^ See Gram. p. 85. 5. Say» 
however, ben idi) nuc immer 
oon meinem ^ttbimftt erffHiren 
tana, 

^ As over means from this 
side to the other, it is to be 
translated by yintbex. See 
Gram. p. 55. 

3 After ffitddten and Mtten^ 
the additional auxiliary verb 
in the dependent sentence is 
migen. 

^ To refuse taking^ say, not 
to take* 



^ I have left e< hltibt mit 
tbxiQ (there remains to me), 

^ But, after no other, al€. 

^ To save. 

^ As fast as I can. In such 
comparisons the first as is to 
be translated by fo/ and the 
second by M : fo fc^nell aU 
i^ fann. 

* See about the position of 
the negative. Gram. pp. 75, 
76. 



Night and day Sag unb ^aiS^U at embroidery am ^M^ 
raf^mcn {at the embroidering-frame), a jonmeyman jeweller 
<in Suwetierge^^iilfef to put by (money) ouf bie @eite Ugcn/ to 
keep bc^Uen/ besides that aufecbem/ captain 64)iff€apit&n/ to 
acqiure (a sum) aufbringen/ stipulated au6demacl()t/ such is bie$ 
* ift/ to accuse of befc^ulbigen (with following accusative of the 
person and genitive of the object ; see Gram. p. 91. 6). 

£ 3 
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X. 

" Pray,"^ said the stranger, " do you ever hear from 
your father ? What is his name? Who^ is his mas- 
ter ?'* " His master/' replied the young man, " is 
overseer of the palace garden at Fez, and my father'i; 
pame is Robert * * *. 

Having^ heard the story, and it beginning to grow 
dark, the stranger desired to land. As he stepped 
out of the boat, he put into Robert's hand a purse 
containing^ eight double Louis d'or and ten crowns in 
silver- 

^ Translate, tell me fagen ^ As (ha) he had hearc^ 
@te mir. and (as) it began, 

2 Interrogative pronoun. ^ Say, ivith. 

Overseer 2Cuffe]^er/ to grow dark bunf ein/ doable Louis d'or 



XL 

About six weeks after this adventure, Robert, his 
mother and sister, were taking their frugal supper of 
bread and fruit, talking of the generous stranger, and 
thinking how long it would ^ be before they should be 
able to release the father, when suddenly the door 
opened,^ and, to their inexpressible surprise and joy, 
be entered the apartment After tenderly embracing 
his family, he enquired by what means they had^ 
been able to procure the money for his ransom in so 
short a time, as well as the sum which had^ been^ 
remitted to him to supply his immediate wants, and < 
to pay his passage to France. 
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1 Mind the indirect speech ; but the door opened bie Z^tvt 

you may, however, employ 5ffnete ficfe. A neuter verb 

the future conditional. of the meaning to open is 

^ To open, when being an aufge^en. 

active verb, 6ffnen$ when a ^ Indirect speech, 

neuter verb, ^d) 6|fnen (re- "* Auxiliary verb of the pas* 

flective"). You say, he opened sive mood. 

the door ec (ffhete tie Zi^txt/ . 

About (not ui the local meaning) ungefA^r/ frugal fpdrlit^/ 
supper 2Cbenbe1Ten/ fruit (as a collective) t>bftt before (say, 
until) bid/ inexpressible unau6fpre4)U4)f to enter treten in/ 
apartment Simmer/ n. ; to embrace umacmen/ to enquire 
fragen/ to be able im ®tanbe fepn/ to procure auf bringen/ ransom 
ibfegetb/ n. ; to remit jujlellen/ to supply (to defray the ex- 
penses for) bejiteiten/ immediately audenbltctli^)/ want IBebfitft: 
nipi ft. 



XII. 

They looked at each other with mutual astonishment; 
the father became alarmed, and^ turning to Robert 
said, " Unfortunate boy, what have you^ done ? Have 
I purchased my freedom at the expense of your in- 
tegrity? Better had^ you left me in slavery to* the 
end of my days." " Calm your apprehensions, my 
dear father," said Robert, embracing him. ** I am 
not your deliverer, but I think I know who* is." He 
then related the story of ^ the stranger who had em- 
quired with so much interest the situation of his 
father, and declared he would ^ never discontinue bis 
search till he had^ discovered their generous bene- 
factor. 
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^ Mind Gram. p. 64, the of the singular number, 

remark, according to which, )Du. 

said most follow immediately ^ Conditional (imperfect of 

after and, where the pronoun the subjunctive). 

he is understood as subject ^ Translate to by hU jU. 

of the verb. ^ Say : who (toer) it is. 

^ The son may address the The neuter it, according to 

father by @iei but the father the rule. Gram. p. 84. 4. 

speaking to his son, will al- ^ Son. 

vmys use the second person ^ Indirect speech. 

To look at anfe^en (following accusative), each other 
cinanbet/ mutual gegenfeitig/ alarmed unru^ig/ to turn to ^ 
»enben an^ boy (say, child) Jtinb (ein JCnabe is a boy of less 
than fourteen years), better lieber^ calm your apprehensions 
@e9n ®ie unbeforgt/ to enquire fragen nadd/ to discontinue auf« 
geben/ search 9la(^fud^undr /. 



XIIL 

One day he met him on the quay. He immedi- 
ately accosted him, calling him the guardian angel of 
their family, and entreated him to go^ and contemplate 
the happiness^ he had bestowed. The stranger ap- 
peared to follow the young man, but in passing ^ near 
the exchange, he disappeared in the crowd, and 
Robert could never afterwards find him. He learned, 
however, that this generous man was no other than 
Montesquieu. 

1 To go with him in order ' See Gram. p. 85. 5. 
to contemplate, ^ When they passed before. 

To accost anfpred)en/ guardian angel ©diu^engel/ to entreat 
bitten/ to contemplate betrad}ten/ to follow folgen {dat.) ; to 
pass oocbeigetien/ exchange S^brfe^ /. ; crowd SXenge//.; to 
learn (meaning to ascertain) erfa^ren/ no other niemanb anterd. 
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XIV. 

Awkwardness* 

Many worthy and sensible people have certain odd 
tricks, ill habits, and awkwardness in their behaviour, 
which excite a dislike of ^ their persons that cannot* 
be removed or overcome by any 2 valuable endow- 
ment or merit* which they may possess. Now awki- 
wardness can proceed but* from two causes, either 
from^ not having kept good company, or from not 
having attended to it. 

^ Against, use one pronoun for both of 

^ Not any^ translate, na them ; you must therefore 

valuable endowment feine say : no endowment, or no 

f(ii)d|end»ect^ @igenfd^aft. merit. 

^ The merit ba6 aSerbtcnjl. ^ Say, only nur. 

Mind that the nouns @igen« ' ^ Translate, ta^ec/ baf / &c. 

f(i)aft and SSerbienfi/ being of See Gram. p. 110. 

different genders, you cannot 

Awkwardness Unfif^ee SBefen (or Ungefc^t(fUd)feit)/ worthy 
(as a moral quality) red)tfd)afen/ sensible oerfiinbig^ odd tricks 
®onberbar!eiten/ ill habits fibte ©ewo^n^eiten/ behaviour S3etra0en# 
n. ; dislike ^Cbneigung/ /. ; to remove befeittgert/ to overcome 
fiberwinben (inseparable verb ; see Gram. p. 71, III.); to pro- 
ceed from (to originate) ()er!ommen oon/ to keep company, 
say, to live in company ; to attend to merfen auf (accus.). 



f 



XV. 

When an awkward fellow first comes into a room, 
it is highly probable that his sword gets between his 
legs and throws him down, or makes ^ him stumble at 
least. When he has recovered this accident, he goes 
.and places himself in the very^ place where he should 
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not. There he soon lets his hat fall down, and in 
taking it up again throws down his cane : in recover- 
ing his cane, his hat falls the^ second time, so that it 
is a quarter of an hour before^ he is in order again. 
If he drinks tea or coffee, he certainly scalds his 
mouth, and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, and 
spills the tea or coffee in^ his breeches. At dinner 
his awkwardness distinguishes itself particularly, as 
he has more to do. There he holds his knife, fork, 
and spoon, differently^ from other people; eats with 
his knife to^ the great danger of his mouth, picks his 
teeth with his fork, and puts^ his spoon, which has 
been^ in his throat twenty times, into the dishes 
again. 

^ You may translate, to Hme hefore, there elapsed 

make stumble |trau(()eln ma(^eK. some time before. In all such 

See Gram. Ill, c. But it cases, before is to be ren- 

is better to say, sum ftrouc^ln dered by hi^. 

bringcn. * Say, on auf {accus.). 

2 The very place (say, jusi ^ Differently from (say, 

in that place) gerabe an ten otherwise than) anberg aid. 

^la^i or gecabe ba()tn. ^ Say, with great. 

^ The second time (say, /or ^ Say, and dips with his 

the second time) {um jweiten^ spoon unb fdt)rt/ &c. 

mat. ^ Say, which he had in his 

^ Before bid. To wait a cer- mouth, 
tain time before, to wait some 

A fellow etn S3urfd)e (JCerl is rather an abusive word, which 
ought to be avoided in polite speech), to get (into, between) 
gerat^en/ at least menigflend (to the most f^bc^flend), recover 
an accident oon einem Unfall fid) er^olen/ he is a quarter of an 
hour er btand^t (he wants) eine SSiertelftunbe^ to scald br&^em 
cup and saucer, when taken together, are called with one 
word eine Sajfe (eine S^eetalfe/ eine jtaffeetaffe)/ also @(^ale/ 
which is better German, but less fashionable : in separate, 
the cup is bie obere Zaf{ti or £)berta1fe/ the saucer bie untet«# 
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or Untettaffe. To spill wrfiief en/ breeches IBeinftettet/ pktr. 
(^fen is rather a familiar expression), at dinner (ei SSifd^/ 
knife ^ejTet/ fork ®aM (knife and fork together bad fBtfttd, 
U eauvert), spoon Eiffel/ to pick the teeth Me 3&^ne/ or in ben 
S&^nen ^od^ern (toothpick ^^nftoddcr) i a dish eine edd&fTed 
ein ®erid()t, n. 



XVI. 

If he is ^ to carve, he can never hit the joint, but^ 
in his vain efforts to cut through the bone, scatters 
the sauce in every' body's face. He generally daubs 
himself with soup and grease, though his napkin is com- 
monly stuck through a button-hole, and tickles his 
* chin. When he drinks, he infallibly coughsin^ his glass, 
and besprinkles the company. Besides all this, he has 
strange tricks and gestures, such^ as snuffing^ up his ' 
nose, making ^ faces, putting^ his^ fingers in his^ nose, 
or blowing it, and looking afterwards in his hand- 
kerchief, so^ as to make the company sick. His 
bands are troublesome to him when he has not some- 
thing in them, and he does not know where ^ to put 
them. He ^ does not wear his clothes, and, in short, 
does nothing like other people. All this, I own^^ is 
not in any degree criminal; but it is highly disagree- 
able and ridiculous in company, and ought most 
carefully to be avoided by whoever ^^ desires to please. 

^ He is to carvCf either er into the face. See Gram, 

foU )}orfd)neiben/ or er ^at wx^ p. 96. 5, a. 

aufd^neiben. ^ Translate, into the glass. 

^ But fonbem. The definite article is made 

^ To everybody (jiebermann) use of instead of the posses- 
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sive pronoun, when it is un- ^ See note 4. 

derstood by the connection ^ So as, translate so that he 

that the object in question makes. 

cannot belong to any other ^ Whither he is to put them. 

person but to that to whom See note I. 

the possessive pronoun would ^® Neither (toebet) wears he 

refer. Thus, we should trans- his clothes, nor (nod^) does 

late, he shut his eyes er fd()lof he any thing (yx^tnh etmaS) 

bie %\x%txii and not feine 2Cugen^ like other people. 

it being understood that a ^^ I otpn^ say indeed ittKtr; 

person will shut no other ^^ See Gram. p. 84. 6. The 

eyes but hi^ own. demonstrative to be supplied 

^ Such as (translate, as for before whoever, is iebermann 

example) wit jum SBeifpiel. (everybody) ; the relative 

^ Snuffing^ making, putting, after iebermann is tott, or 

translate he snuffs, makes, ber. 
puts. 

To hit the joint bad ®elenf treffen^ to cut through bur4» 
fd)netben (separable verb), to scatter fpri^en/ sauce S3ru(^e//. (bte 
@attce is also used), to daub befubein/ grease %ett, n. ; napkin 
©eroiette/ /. ; to stick ftecfen/ button-hole Jtnopflo^/ n. ; to 
tickle fi^eln (see note 3), to have an ^ ^aben^ strange tricks 
auffallenbe fO^anieren/ to blow the nose fld^ i^nevL^tn, to make 
one sick einem (dative) &bet mad)enr troublesome l&fHg/ not in 
any degree nid)t im minbejlen^ criminal fhafbar/ most carefully 
(see Grun. p. 49. 9, 5.) auf S for^f&Uigfte. 



XVII. 

Disobedience of^ Orders* 

A naval eominander in the reign of Queen Anne, 
was ordered ^ to cruise within certain limits on the 
coast of Spain. Having received information that a 
Spanish fleet was in Vigo beyond his limits, he re- 
solved to risk his personal responsibility for the good 
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of his country; he accordingly attacked ^ and defeated 
the Spanish fleet with uncommon gallantry. When 
he joined the admiral under whom he served, he 
was^ put under arrest, and was^ asked, if he did not 
.know, that by the articles of war he was liable to be 
shot for disobedience of orders ? He answered with 
great composure, that he^ was very sensible that he 
was, but added) '^ the man who is afraid to risk his 
life in any way, when the good of his country requires 
it, is unworthy of a command in her majesty's service." 

^ Of gegen : see the words, feat^d it. Thus, let us sup* 

^ To order f^efe^Un. This pose a sentence : the enemy 

verb governing a Native case, took and plundered the town ; 

can only be impersonally you must translate, tie S^nbe 

used in the passive voice : na^men bie €$tabt dn unb plfin^ 

see Gram. p. 116, III. 2. berten fie. 

You must, l&ere&)re, say, H * Say, he was put,.. and 

was ordered tp a commander* ashed. The auxiliary verb, 

^ To attack anstcifen/ to de- although it may apply to 

fiat f^lodeiu The first of morethanoneparticipleoriB- 

these verbs being separable, finitive, is not repeated when 

wherefore the component par- the different parts of a com- 

tide of the verb in the direct pound sentence are proceed- 

speech is to be put after theob- ing in the same order, 

ject, the order of words must ^ Say simply, he knew it 

be changed, so as to say, he very well. Mind, however, 

attacked the Spanish fleet the indirect speech. 
with great gallantry, and de^ 

disobedience of orders Unge^rfam deoen cr^altene Sefc^Ie/ 
naval conmiander ein SXarint^Offiiiet (bie Marine means the 
navy), information 9ta4rid}t/ /. ; to resolve bef^Uef en^ to risk 
one's personal responsibility etwaS auf cisene SSerannoortung 
tOQi^nf the good bo< SBefte^ accordingly alfo (or bcmna^)/ to join 
€inttc|fcn htit to put under arrest in TCrreft fe^en^ by na<b/ article 
2Ctti{el# war Jtricg^ articles of war, see Gram. p. SO. 2.; he 
was liable, say simply, he could; composure S^^ffungi/.; 
to add beif&sen^ in any way auf eine obec bit onbre Vrt. 
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XVIII. 

Persevercaice and Misfortune. 

About ^ the year 1700, Hudde, an^ opulent Dutch 
burgomaster, animated solely by literary curiosity, 
devoted ^ himself and his fortune to the acquisition of 
knowledge. He went to China, to instruct himself in 
the language, and in^ whatever was remarkalyFe 
among this singular people. He acquired the skill t)f 
a mandarin in that ^ difficult language, nor did Ixis 
Dutch face undeceive the physiognombts of Obina. 
He^ succeeded to the dignity of mandaiin; he 
travelled through the provinces under this character, 
and returned to Europe with a collection of observa- 
tions, the cherished labour of thirty years, but lost 
them all by shipwreck on the coast He^ died in 
1714,^ leaving som^ excellent treatises on "7 mathe- 
matics and other bsanches of science.^ 

^ VLtttt accus. succeeded, &c., he travelled, 

2 Mind the inversion. &c. 

^ See Exercise XV. note 12. ^ Say (from the reason men- 
Say, in all that was, &G. tioned in the last note), At 

^ Say, this. his death, which happened 

^ It does not suit a good in the year 1714, he left 

German style, to begin seve- some, &c. 

ral sentences running with ^ On tbttf accus. 

the same personal pronoim; ^'0(the sdenoe. 
say, therefore, after he had 

Dutch : mind that this is here theadjeotiDie, and see Sec. 
II., Exercise I., note 2. To devote oiie!s self ful} wikVHat 
knowledge JCcnntniffe/ plur. f. (see Gnun. p. 90. 2, eonoera- 
ing the genitive case of nouns without any article) ; singular 
befpnbec; skill ®enKiiib()eit/ /. ; maadarin SJtonbaritt. -Nor 
must be here traiislateid as ^ it mexie, also did the form. ».npt 
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deeeivCf &c^ To uadeceive entt&tif^en^ physiogpomifit 9)^1to« 
ffiomihct to saoeeed (to rise) ftetgen/ the dignity of man* 
daxin (see G»m. p. 90. 2) btt SXanbodnentoikbe (as the 
genitive of hec SRontann is bed 9)Ranbannen)/ to travel tliroagh 
btti;4mfea (insepandble verb). tiK^ebenahed labour bad geUcbtf 
fBMlt n. ; to leave (^intarfciffen (inseparable verb : aee Gmm. 
p. 71, I1I.)» braneb 3tpcit0y m, ; science SSiffenfdliaftr /. 



XIX. 

Contrndict tcith PolUeness* 

When yott^ oppose or contradict any persotfa 
asserfdoR, let^ your manner, your air, yout terms^ 
and your tone of voice be soft and gentle; and that' 
easy and natnraUy, net aflfeetedly. Use paQiatives 
when you contradict; such a&, ** I may be deGeived,**" 
** I am not sure, but I believe," " I should rather 
tUnis;," SCtC Finish any ^ aq^uiueat or dispute with 
some little good-hunnoured pleasantry, to show 
that you are neither hurt yourself, nor meant to hurt 
your antagonist; fbr^ an argument, kept up a good 
while, often occasions a temporary alienation on each 
side. 

^ Y0U9 in. moral preoepts» imperative, soastosay, beine 

aaay be translated by bu/ or %xit &c., fe^. The same is 

by man/ or ateo by the second the ease, with, Ui us he (e^n 

person of the plurals iftr. vix. 

Only take care to make the ^ And that^ the Latin et 

possessive pronoun agree quidem, is in German, unb 

witii the personal. iwax.. 

^ Let your manner be* This ^ E»ery* 

is to be translated by the> ^ Copuktive conjunct, beam 
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Any person iemanb^ air ^enc//. ; term Zu^hvudf m, ; 
gentle miiUt affectedly affeftirt/ palliative (in speaking) JBctis 
bitmunq, /. ; I am deceived i4 t&ufd^e nii(!b (reflective verb), 
I should rather think 14 m6(^te beina^e gtoubcn^ &c. tinb fe 
toeitec (abridged, u. f. to./ or unb fo fort/ abridged u. f . f .)/ /• ; to 
hnrt beleibfgen/ argument SBewetdf&^ntng/ /. ; to keep up be« 
l^aupten/ on each side beiberfeitig/ atfj,, you must, therdbre, 
translate on each side by eine beibecfeitige (Sntfrembung. 



Always^ debate with Temper* 

Arguments should never be maintained with heat 
and clamour, though we believe or know 7 ourselves 
to be in the right. We should® give our opinions 
modestly and coolly; and if that will not do, endea- 
vour to change the conversation, by saying,. ^< We 
shall not be able to convince one another, nor^ is it 
necessary that we should ^^; so let us talk of some- 
thing else."" 

^ Debate always : see this he did not play, fwr had he 

Sec. Exercise III. note 3. any desire of doing so tt 

^ Ourselves : see Gram^ fptelte ni^t/ audi ^^ttt er f eine 

p. 113, additional remark. Sujl eS ju t|)un. 

Say, that we are, &c. ^® That we should, is ia 

^ Should is here not the Grerman to be omitted, 

conditional, and is to be ^^ Something else, ttma^ 

translated by follen. anbereg. As to its declension* 

^ Nor is it necessary ; say : see Gram. p. 45, the pronoun 
also is it not necessary audi) etwaS being indeclinable, the 
ifi eS fi{d)t nbtbig. Thus we adjective anbeteS takes the de- 
say, nor any aud^ feinet/ e. g. olensionof the definite article. 

Debate (say, maintain your opinion) Dert^tbise betne 
^einung/ temper 9lu(e/ /. ; argument (reason of argumenta-^ 
tion) C^runb/ m, ; clamour ©ef^ret/ n. ; to be right (or in 
the right) fgit&it ^aben (to be wrong ttnved^ ^ben)/ that will. 
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do bat ift red^t (or fo ffH re^t)/ that will not do bad ge^ nid)t 
as» to eQdeaYour fndiciif to convince fitoscttgen (see Granu 
p. 71, III.)* let us talk, either imperative^ see note 2, or wit 



XX. 

Effotwi* 

Upon aU occasions avoid ^ leaking ^ of yourself,^ 
if it be ^possible. 

•This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in 
human ^ nature, that it descends even to the lowest 
objects ;. i^nd we often see people fishing^ for praise, 
where, admitting 7 all they say to be true» no just 
praise is to be caught.^ One perhaps^ affirms that he 
has ^^ ridden post a hundred miles in six hours : pro- 
bably this is a falsehopd; but, even supposing " it to 
be tfue, what then? Why, it must be admitted that 
he, is a. very good postboy ; that is all. AjQother 
9tmrtSj perhaps not without a few oaths, that he has^^ 
di^iuk six or eight bottles of ^^ wine at a sitting. It 
would be charitable to believe sudia man a liar ; for, 
if we ^^ do not| we must certainly pronounce him a 
beast 

^ Mind the note 6, of the »enn/ does not by itself go- 

kst Exercise. vem the subjimctive mood. 

^ Speaking ; say, to fpeah. ^ The human nature. 

^ Yourself. See Grammar ^ See Gram, p. Ill, c. 
p. 6, about the reflective pro- ^ Admitting, &c., say, being 

nouns. admitted (^ugegrben) that all 

^ If it he pocTsible. Mind what they say be true. This 

that the German eoBJuaction absolute use of the participle 

r3 
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iuge^eben is analogons to that, ^^ Follow the rule, p. 125, 

when it is employed as an and put the sentence in the 

imperative. See Grammar, indirect speech, 
p. 116, b. *^ See note 7, to suppose- 

^ To be caught. See Gram, annel^men. 
p. 112. 2. ^^ See note 9. 

^ Make use of the inversion, ^^ See Gram. p. 80. 2, a. 
placing perhaps first : one, ^^ If we do not, say im 

einei;. ©egenfalt. 

Egotism 6$etbfifu(!^t/ /. ; upon all occasions M iebet (S(ele< 
gen^eit (or fibetaU)/ principle (fundamental feature) ©runbsug/ 
to fish for laden nacb/ to catch (to gain) ^tvoimtn, to ride reiten 
(which is here a neuter verb ; mind, therefore* Grammaif 
p. 24. 1)» what then ? maf iftft toeiter? to admit (to confess) 
gefle^en (it must be admitted man mnh &c.) ; a few, say 
some ; at a sitting auf einem ®iQ/ to believe a man a har einrn 
SJtann ffir einen Sfignec (altenr to pronounce a person a beast 
jemanb f fi t ein S^iet ertl&ten. 



XXI. 

There are^ a thousand such follies and extrava- 
gances, which vanity draws people into,^ and which 
always defeat their own purpose. The only method of 
avoiding those evils is never to speak of ourselves. But 
when, in a narrative, we are obliged to mention our» 
selves, we should take^ care not to drop a single word 
that can directly or indirectly be construed as fishing^ 
for applause. Be our characters what they^ will, 
they will be known, and nobody will take them upon 
our own words. Nothing that we can say ourselves 
will varnish our defects, or add lustre to our perfec-* 
tions ; but, on the contrary, it will often make the 
fonner more glaring, and the latter obscure* If wfir 
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are silent upon our own merits, tieither envy, indig- 
nation, nor ridicule, will obstruct or alloy the applause 
which we may really deserve. 

^ There are H ^hU See put in the sentence governed 

Gram* p. 117. 3. by it ; we say, therefore, in 

^ Say, into which. The German, ^fiten ®{e ftd) baS 

peculiarity of English style yd t^un; in order to express, 

to put the preposition in re- take care. vot to do that. 

lative sentences at the end, ^ Fishing for applause : 

is not used in German ; e.g. either, Zaq/tn na4 SBeifall (in- 

we should not say, the task finitive used as substantive, 

which we were working atj see Gram. 108. 1), or also, 

but the task at which we were SBegtecbe na4) IBdfaU. 

working, &c. ^ See Gram. p. 122. 2; 

^ To take care (but only not ^hqjtn unfere @isenfd)aften feion 

to do a certain action) {t(^ xo<a fte tt)oUen. Use the apo- 

^&ten (reflective verb). As siopesis in the subsequent 

this verb is considered to sentence. See Section II. 

imply for itself a negative. Exercise XL note 10. 
it does not require any to be 

To defeat (to frustrate) oeteiteln/ to drop fallen taffen/ 
directly unmittetbat/ mdirectly mittelbat/ to construe (to in- 
terpret) audlesen Mi to varnish, befdibnigeitf to make glaring 
ins Si<bt ftellen/ to make more glaring no4 me^r inS Si^t ftetUn/ 
to make obscure verbunfeln. 



XXII. 

Letter Writing. 

It is of the utmost ^ importance to write letters well, 
as this is a matter which daily occurs, as well in busi- 
ness as in pleasure ; and inaccuracies in orthography 
or in style are never pardoned but in ladies; nor is 
it hardly ^ pardonable in them. 
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Letters ahould be easy and natural; aud CQUvey to 
the person to whom we send them just what we would 
say to those persons if we were present with them. 

Neatness in folding ^ up, sealing, and directing 
letters, is by no means to be ^ neglected. There ^ is 
something in the exterior, even of a letter, that may 
please or displease, and consequently deserves some 
attention. 

^ Utmost is to be considered brefflrenr in which case fatten/ 

as an adjective ; say, there* &c., is still to be considered 

fore, of the greatest. as a mood of the verb ; or, 

^ Nor is it hardly ^ say, also ^alttn oon SSriefen^ in which 

is it hardly faum. case it is entirely used as any 

^ Translate folding, sealing^ other substantive. 

directing, by the direct infi- ^ To be neglected. See 

nitive: you may either say. Gram. p. 112. 2. 

S^rief^SalteR/ @ieee(n/ unb 2(b« ^ @d ifl. See Gram. p. 118. 

Letter-writing, see note 3 ; a matter tint 0«%/ to ooowr 
oorfommem in business in ®t\^Uvit pktr. n^; in pleasure 
lum SBerenOgenr n. ; in ladies bei Damen/ to convey (to com- 
municate) mitttietlen/ just what gerobe ^a^ toaii present with 
Uii neatness @auberf eit/ /. ; the exterior bad ^euf ere 



XXIII. 

Pleasure. 

Many young people adopt pleasures for which they 
have not the least taste, only because they are called 
by that name* They often mistake so totally as ^ to 
iwa^ae tha^t debauchery is ^ pleasure. Drunkenness^ 
which is equally destructive to body and mind, is 
eertainly a fine pleasure ! Gaming^ which draws ua 
into a thousand scrapesi leaves us penniless, and 
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gives us the air and tiianners of an outrageous mad- 
man, is another tnost exquisite pleasure I 

Pleasure is the rock which ^ most young people 
split upon ;3 they launch out with crowded sails in 
quest ^ of it, but without a compass to direct theif 
course, or sufficient reason to steer the vessel; there- 
fore pain atid shame, instead of pleasure, are the 
returns of their voyage. 

A man of pleasure, in the vulgar acceptation of 
that phrase, means only a beastly drunkard^ an aban- 
doned rake, and profligate sweater. We shotild weigh 
the present enjoyment of our pleasures against the 
unavoidable consequences of them, and then let^ our 
common sense determine ^ the choice. 

We may enjoy the pleasures of the table and the 
wine, but stop short in the pains inseparably annexed 
to an excess in either.^ Good company are ^ not fond 
of having a man reeling drunk among them ; nor is it 
agreeable to see another tearing his hair and blasphem- 
ing, for^ having lost at play more than he is able to 
pay. 

* That they imagine. * To search for it. To 
^ Indirect speech, as the search for fud)en (accus.). 

writer of this article does ^ The governing infinitive 

not accede to the opinion of last. See Gram. p. 65. 

such persons as evince those ^ Say, in both. 

maxims. ^ Singular number aftercol- 

* See Exercise XXII. note lectives. 

2 ; also Gram. p. 5, note 4. ^ because he has lost. 

To adopt nad!)iQ0en (separable verb, dative), pleasure fBn^ 
gnfigen (SSergnfigen/ as the most of the substantives, which 
originally are infinitives, is not used in the plural number), 
to call by a name mit einem 9lamen nennen/ to mistake (as 
neater verb) |t<^ fetcn (reflective verb), certainly (especially' 
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in kronical assertions) ffinoa^t/ scrape Serlegen^^ti /. ; to 
split (to wreck). fd)ettern/ the rock hit jtlippe/ upon an (dot.) ; 
to launch out auiUtufen/ with crowded sails mit ooUen ®C9eln. 
Sufficient, is either to he expressed by the adjective (inreU 
d)enbi or by the adverb geniDg^ concerning which latter, see 
Gram. p. 77. 3, and say, SSerftanb genug. The returns bie 
grMtCf 'plur. /. ; the vulgar acceptation bie demetne SSIebeutung/ 
abandoned lieberli^/ weigh against abto&gen gegen/ of them 
(gen, plur.) berfelben^ common sense gefunbet ^D^enfc^r noerftanbi 
to stop short oermeibeni acctu. ; to be fond of having (say, 
to have wiUinglff) gem ^ben (thus, he is fond of going to the 
theatre tx ge^t gecn inft ^<lUx) i to tear one's own hair fi^ 
bte <^aace auScaufem to blaspheme ftuc^en. 



XXIV. 
Never neglect Old Acquaintance, 

Never neglect or despise old ^ for the sake of new 
or shining acquaintance ; whidi would be ungrateful 
on your 3 part, and never forgiven on theirs.^ Take 
care 3 to make as ^ many personal friends, and as^ 
few personal enemies as possible. I do not mean by 
personal friends, intimate and confidential friends, of 
which no man can hope to have half a dozen in the 
whole course of his. life; but I mean friends in the 
common acceptation of the word; that is, people who 
speak well of you, and who would rather do you good 
than harm, consistently with their own interest, and 
no farther. 

^ SBYfOldaofuaifUanceefor ^ T^ke aare to make fu(^ 

the aikecfn^w or shining. ju ma4ien (see Exercise XXI. 

^ On gour part von birr on 3), take care to do that fu^e 

theirs, say, bg them. bi($ ^ tf^Wt take oare not 
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to do that ^fite bid^i bief ju subsequent alf : m urwe as 

tt^un. valiant fo weife aU tapfer^ <m 

^ The preceding as, in one ti^i^^ and as kind as valiant 

or more instances, is fO/ the fo tteife unb fceunbli^) M tapfer. 

For the sake um...n)iQcn (double preposition, see Gram, 
p. 50), to mean by 9ce^^ suiter/ Ihut is hai ^ft (abridged, 
b. $./ or ba< i^/ abridged b.i.)/ rather liebet; consistently 
vnth their own interest fo mdt e6 mit i()rem eigcncn Sntereffe 
bcftc^t (as &r as it is consistent with, &c.). 
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SECTION IV. 



I. 



The Vanity of those Pursuits which have Human Appro- 
bation for their Chief Object, 

Among the emirs and vizirs, the sons of valour 
and of wisdom who stood at the comers of the Indian 
throne, to assist the councils, or conduct the wars of 
the posterity of Timur, the first place was long held 
by Morad, the son of Hanuth. Morad, having signa- 
lised himself in many batUes and sieges, was rewaided 
with the government of a province, from which the 
fame of his wisdom and moderation was wafted to the 
pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of those whom his 
administration made happy. The empero^ called him 
into his presence, and gave into his hands the keys of 
riches, and the sabre of command. The voice of 
Morad was heard from the clifi^ of Taurus to the 
Indian Ocean. Every tongue faltered in his presence, 
and every eye was cast down before him. 

Morad lived many years in prosperity : every day 
increased his wealth and extended his influence. 
The sages repeated his maxims; the captains of 
thousands waited his commands. Competition with- 
drew into the cavern of envy ; and discontent trembled 
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at her own murmurs. But human greatness is short 
and transitory as the odour of incense in the fire. 
The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; 
the clouds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and 
the tempest of hatred roared about his dwelling. 

Morad saw ruin hastily approaching. The first 
that forsook him were his poets. Their example was 
followed by all those whom he had rewarded for con- 
tributing to his pleasures; and only a few, whose 
virtues had entitled them to favour, were now to be 
seen in' his hall or chambers. He felt his danger, and 
prostrated himself at the foot of the throne. His 
accusers were confident and loud; his friends stood 
contented with frigid neutrality; and the voice of 
truth was overborne by clamour. He was divested of 
his power, deprived of his acquisitions, and con- 
, demned to pass the rest of his life on his hereditary 
estate. 

Morad had been so long accustomed to crowds and 
business, supplicants and flattery, that he knew not 
how^ to fill up his hours in solitude. He saw with 
regret the sun rise, to force on his eyes a new day 
for which he had no use ; and envied the savage that 
wanders in the deserts, because he has no time vacant 
from the calls of nature, but is always chasing his 
prey, or sleeping in his den. 

His discontent in^ time vitiated his constitution, and 
a slow disease seized ^ upon him. He refused physic, 
neglected exercise, and lay down on his couch peevish 
and restless, rather afraid to die than desirous to live. 

^ How he should fill up. ^ To seize upon tefallenf 

^ In time na^ unb na^. (accasative). 

G 
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His domestics, for a time, redoubled their assiduities; 
but finding that no officiousness could soothe, nor^ 
exactness satisfy, they soon gave way to negligency 
and sloth; and he that once commanded nations, 
often languished in his chamber without an atten- 
dant. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messen- 
gers to recall his eldest son, Abouzaid, from die 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of his 
father's sickness, and hastened by long journeys to 
bis place of residence. Morad was yet living, and 
felt his strength return at the embraces of his soa; 
then commanding him to sit down at his bed-side, 
" Abouzaid," said he, ** thy father hds no^ more to 
hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth ; the 
cold hand of the angel of death is now upon him, and 
th6 voracious grave is howling for its prey. Hear, 
therefore, the precepts of ancient experience ; let tiot 
my last instructions issue forth in vain. Thou hast 
seen me happy and calamitous : thou hast beheld my 
exaltation and my fall. My power is in the hands of 
my enemies; my treasures have rewaitled my ac- 
cusers; but mine inheritance the clemency of the 
emperor has spared, and my wisdom his anger could 
not take away. Cast thine eyes round thee : what- 
soever thou beholdest will in a few hours be thine : 
apply thine ear to my dictates, and these possessions 
will promote thy happiness. Aspire not to public 
honours : enter not the palaces of kings ; thy wealth 
will set thee above insult : let thy moderation keep 
thee-below envy. Content thyself with private dig- 

^ And no exactness. ^ Nothing more. 
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nity; diffuse thy riches amongst thy friends; let every 
day extend thy beneficence ; and suffer not thy heart 
to be at rest till thou art loved by all to whom thou 
art known. In the height of my power, I said to 
defamation, Who will hear thee ? and to artifice, What 
canst thou perform ? But, my son, despise not thou 
the malice of the weakest: remember that venom 
supplies the want of strength ; and that the lion may 
perish by the puncture of an asp." 

Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after 
the months of mourning, determined to regulate his 
conduct by his father's precepts, and cultivate the 
love of mankind by every art of kindness and endear- 
ment. He wisely considered that domestic happiness 
was first to be secured, and that none^ have so much 
power of doing good or hurt as those who are present 
in the house of negligence, hear the bursts of thought- 
less merriment, and observe the starts of unguarded 
passion. He, therefore, augmented the pay of all 
his attendants, and requited every exertion of un- 
common diligence by supernumerary gratuities. While 
he congratulated 7 himself upon the fidelity and affec- 
tion of his family, he was in the night alarmed by 
robbers ; who being pursued and taken, declared that 
they bad been admitted by one of his servants. The 
servant immediately confessed that he unbarred^ the 
door because another, not more worthy of confidence, 
was entrusted ^ with the keys. 

* None 9liemaiit. The verb ® To unbar aufticgeln. * 
must be put in the singular ^ To be entrusted with (say, 

number. to have in guard) in fQitmli^ 

^ To congratulate upon ®ltd rung ^oben. 
»ftnf4)en su. 
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Abouzaid was thus convinced, that a dependent 
could not easily be made a^^ friend; and that while 
many were soliciting for the first rank of favour, all 
those would be alienated whom he disappointed. He, 
therefore, resolved to associate With a few equal com- 
panions, selected from among ^^ the chief men of the 
province. With these he lived happily for a time, till 
familiarity set them free from restraint, and every 
man thought himself at libetty to indulge his own 
caprice, and advance his own opinions. They then 
disturbed each other with contrariety of inclinations, 
and difference of sentiments: and Abouzaid was 
necessitated to offend one party by concurrence, or 
both by indifference. 

He afterwards determined to avoid a close union 
with beings so discordant in their nature, and to 
diffuse himself in a larger circle. He practised the 
smile of universal courtesy, and invited all to his table, 
but admitted none to his retirements. Many who 
had been rejected in his choice of friendship, now 
refused to accept his acquaintance ; and of those whom 
plenty and magnificence drew to his table, every one 
pressed forward toward intimacy, thought himself 
overlooked in the crowd, and murmured because he 
was not distinguished above the rest. By degrees all 
made advances and all resented repulse. The table was 
then covered with delicaces in vain, the music sounded 
in empty rooms, and Abouzaid was ^^ left to form 
ii\ solitude some new scheme of pleasure or se- 
curity. 

10 To be made a friend jum . ^^ Say : to Abouzaid no- 
Sreunbe demad)t merben. thing remained but to form, 

*2 From among ou<. ^^ 
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Resolving now to try the force of gratitude, he in- 
quired for men of science, whose merit was obscured 
by poverty. His house was soon crowded with poets, 
sculptors, painters, and designers, who wantoned in 
an expensive plenty, and employed their powers in 
celebrating their patron. But in a short time they 
foigot the distress from which they had been rescued, 
and began to con^der their deliverer as a wretch of 
narrow capacity, who was growing great by works 
which be could not perform, and whom they overpaid 
by condescending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 
beard their murmurs, and dismissed them ; and from 
that hour continued blind to colours, and deaf to 
panegyric. 

As the sons of art departed, muttering threats of 
perpetual infamy, Abouzaud, who stood at the gate, 
called to him Hamet the poet. << Hamet," said he, 
<^ thy ingratitude has put an end to my hopes and 
experiments. I have now learned the vanity of those 
labours that wish to be rewarded by human benevo- 
lence. I shall henceforth do good and avoid evil, 
without respect to the opinion of men ; and resolve to 
solicit only the approbation of that Being whom alone 
we are sure to please by endeavouring to please 
him/' 

Dr. Johnson. 



o3 
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II. 

The Vision ofAlmet. 

Almet the dervise, who watched the sacred lamp 
in the sepulchre of the prophet, as he one day rose up 
from the devotions of the morning, which he had per- 
formed at the gate of the temple, with his body turned 
towards the east, and his forehead on the earth, saw 
before him a man in splendid apparel, attended by a 
long retinue, who gazed steadfastly on him, with a 
look of mournful complacency, and seemed desirous 
to speak, but unwilling to offend. 

The dervise, after a short silence, advanced, and 
saluting him with a calm dignity, which independence 
confers upon humility, requested that he would reveal 
his purpose. 

" Almet," said the stranger, " thou seest before 
thee a man whom the hand of prosperity has over- 
whelmed with wretchedness. Whatever I onee de- 
sired as the means of happiness I now possess ; but I 
am not yet happy, and therefore I despair. I regret 
the lapse of time, because it glides away without en- 
joyment ; and as I expect nothing in the future but 
the vanities of the past, I do not wish that the future 
should arrive : yet I tremble lest it should be cut 
off; and my heart sinks when I anticipate the moment 
in which eternity shall close over the vacuity of my 
life, like the sea upon the path of a ship, and leave 
no traces of my existence more durable than the 
furrow which remains after the waves have united. 
If in the treasures of thy wisdom there is any precept 
to obtain felicity, vouchsafe it to me. For this pur- 
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pose I am come ; a purpose which yet I feared to 
reveal, lest, like all the former, it should be disap- 
pointed/' 

Almet listened with looks of astonishment and pity 
to this complaint of a being, in whom reason was 
knowti to be a pledge of immortality ; but the serenity 
of his countenance soon returned : and stretching out 
his hand towards heaven, " Stranger," said he, " the 
knowledge which I have received from the Prophet 
I will communicate to thee. 

^^ As I was sitting one evening at the porch of the 
temple, pensive and alone, my eye wandered among 
the multitude that were scattered before me; and 
while I remarked the weariness and solicitude which 
were visible in every countenance, I was suddenly 
struck with a sense of their condition. * Wretched 
mortals,' said I, *to what purpose are you busy? If 
to produce happiness, by whom is it enjoyed ? Do 
the linens of Egypt, and the silks of Persia bestow 
felicity on those who wear them equal to the wretched- 
ness of yonder slaves, whom I see leading the camels 
that bring them ? Is the fineness of the texture, or 
the splendour of the tints regarded with delight by 
those to whom custom has rendered them familiar ? 
Or can the power of habit render others insensible of 
pain, who live only to traverse the desert ; a scene of 
dreadful uniformity, where a barren level is bounded 
only by the horizon ; where no change of prospect or 
variety of images, relieves the traveller from a sense 
of toil and danger ; of whirlwinds which in a moment 
may bury him in the sand, and of thirst which ^ the 

* Say : which to .allay> &c. 
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wealthy have given half their possessions to allay. 
Do diose on whom hereditary diamonds sparkle with 
unregarded lustre, gain from the possession what is 
lost by the wretch who seeks them in the mine ; who 
lives excluded from the common bounties of nature ; 
to whom even the vicissitude of day and night is not 
known ; who sighs in perpetual darkness, and whose 
life is one mournful alternative of insenaibility and 
labour ? If those are not happy who possess, in pro- 
portion as those are wretched who bestow, how vain a 
dream is the life of man ! And if there is, indeed, 
such difference in the value of existence, how diall 
we acquit^ of partiality the hand by which this differ- 
ence has been made ?' 

^< While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 
heart burned within me, I became sensible of ^ sjud^ 
den influence from above. The streets and the crowds 
of Mecca disappeared. I found myself sitting on the 
declivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right 
hand an angel, whom^ I knew to be Azoran, the 
minister of reproof. When I saw him, I was afraid. 
I cast my eyes upon the ground, and was^ about to 
deprecate his anger, when he commanded me to 
be silent. < Almet/ said he, ^thon ha^t devoted thy 
life to meditation, that thy counsel might deliver 
ignorance from the mazes of error, an4 deter 
presumption from the precipice of guilt; but the 
bode of nature thou hast read without understanding; 
it is again open before thee : look up, consider it, 
and be wise.' 

^ To acquit of freifprecl)en in whom I recognised Azo- 
oon. ran. 

3 Whom I recognised as, or, ^ Xo be about im aSegriff fepn- 
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<^ I looked up, and beheld an inclosure, beautiful 
as the gardens of paradise, but of a small extent. 
Through the middle, there was a green walk, at the 
end a wild desert, and beyond impenetrable darkness^ 
The walk was shaded with trees of every kind, that 
were covered at once vrith blossoms and fruit ; innu- 
merable birds were singing in the branches ; the grass 
was intermingled with flowers,^ which impregnated the 
breeze with fragrance, and painted the path with 
beauty. On the one side flowed a gentle transparent 
stream, which was^ just heard to murmur over the 
golden sands that sparkled at the bottom ; and on the 
other were walks and bowers, fountains, grottoes, and 
cascades, which diversified the scene with endless 
variety, but did not conceal the bounds. 

^^ While I was gazing in a transport of delight and 
wonder on this enchanting spot, I perceived a man 
stealing along the walk with a thoughtful and deliber- 
ate pace. His eyes were fixed upon the earth, and 
his arms crossed on his bosom ; he sometimes started^ 
as if a sudden pang had seized him ; his countenance 
expressed solicitude and terror; he looked round 
with a sigh, and having gazed a moment on the 
desert that lay before him, he seemed as if he wished 
to stop, but was impelled forward by some invisible 
power." His features, however, soon settled 7 again 
into a calm melancholy ; his eyes were again fixed on 
the ground, and he went on as before, with apparent 
reluctance, but without emotion. I was struck with 

* Translate this passive, by * To start (suddenly) aufs 

changing the verb to the faferen. 

active voice, and employing ^ To settle into |t4 t>enoans 

man. ttln in (accus.) 



/ 
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this appearance, and turning hastily to the angel, was 
about to inquire what could produce such infelicity in a 
being surrounded with every object that could gratify 
every sense, but he prevented my request, * The 
book of nature,' said he, * is before thee ; lock up» 
consider it, and be wise/ I looked, and beheld a 
valley between two mountains, that were craggy and 
barren. On the path there was no verdure, and the 
BQOuntains afforded no shade ; the sun burned in the 
zenith, and every spring was dried up; but the valley 
terminated in a country that was pleasant and fertile^ 
shaded with wood, and adorned with buildings. At 
a second view, I discovered a man in this valley, 
meagre indeed and naked, but his countenance was 
cheerful and his deportment active. He kept his eye 
fixed upon the country before him, and looked as if 
he would have run, but that he was restrained, as the 
other had been impelled, by some secret influence. 
Sometimes, indeed, I perceived a sudden expression 
of pain ; and sometimes he stepped short, as if his foot 
were pierced by the asperities of the way ; but the 
sprightliness of his countenance instantly returned, 
and he pressed forward without any appearance of 
repUiUig or complaint. 

<^ I turned again towards the angel, impatient to 
inquire from what secret source happiness was derived 
in a situation so different from that in which it might 
have been expected; but he again prevented my 
request. ^Almet,' said he, < remember what thou 
hast seen ; and let this memorial be written on the 
tablets of thy heart Remember, Almet, that the 
world in which thou art placed, is but the road to 
another ; and that happiness depends not upon the 
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path, but the end. The value of this period of thy 
existence is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch who 
wished to linger in the garden, who looked round 
upon its limits with terror, was destitute of enjoyment, 
because he was destitute of hope, and was perpetually 
tormented by the dread of losing that which yet he 
did not enjoy. The song of the birds had been re- 
peated until it was not heard, and the flowers had so 
often recurred that their beauty was not seen ; the 
river glided by unnoticed, and he feared to lift his 
eye to the prospect, lest he should behold the waste 
that circumscribed it. But he that toiled through 
the valley was happy, because he looked forward with 
hope. Thus, to the sojourner upon earth, it is of 
little moment whether^ the path he treads be strewed 
with flowers or with thorns, if he perceives himself » 
to approach those regions, in comparison ^^ of which 
the thorns and the flowers of this wilderness lose their 
distinction, and are both alike impotent to give plea- 
sure or pain. 

" * What then has Eternal Wisdom unequally dis- 
tributed? That which can make every station happy, 
and without which every station must be wretched, 
is acquired by virtue ; and virtue is possible to all. 
Remember, Almet, the vision which thou hast seen : 
and let my words be written on the tablet of thy 
heart, that thou mayest direct the wanderer to happi- 
ness, and justify God to man.' 

<^ While the voice of 'Azaron was yet sounding in 

« Either, ob Ut |)fab...mit » See Gram. p. 113, addi- 

SBlumen obec mit iDotncn be^ tional remark, 

ftreut fe^n ma^, or mbge bee ^^ In comparison m<& which. 
|)fab...be{ireut fe^n. 
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my ear, the prospect vanished from before me, and I 
found myself again sitting at the porch of the temple. 
The sun was gone down, the multitude was retired to 
rest, and the solemn quiet of midnight concurred 
with the resolution of my doubts, to complete th^ 
tranquillity of my mind. 

" Such,^^ my son, was the vision which the prophet 
vouchsafed me, not for Tiiy^^ sake only, but for thine. 
Thou hast sought felicity in temporal things, and 
therefore thou art disappointed. Let not iostruction 
be lost upon thee ; but go thy way, let thy flock clothe 
the naked, and thy table feed the hungry ; deliver the 
poor from oppression, and let thy conversation be 
above. Thus shalt thou ^ rejoice in hope,' and look 
forward to the end of life as the consummation of f 
thy felicity." 

Almet, in whose breast devotion kindled as he 
spoke, returned into the temple, and the stranger 
departed in peace. 



III. 

Tlie Vision of Mirzcu 
Exhibiting a Picture of Human Life. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to 
the custom of my forefathers, I always keep holy, 
after having washed myself, and offered^ up my 

11 jDief. See Gram. p. 85. ^ To offer up t«rrl(iten (to 
1^ For my sake mir §u Eiebe. perform). 
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morning devotions,^ I ascended the high hills of 
Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the day in medi- 
tation and prayer. As I was here airing ^ myself on 
the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life ; and, passing 
from one thought to another, ^' Surely," said I, ^' man 
is but a shadow, and life a dream." Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a 
rock that was not far from me, where I discovered 
one in the habit of a shepherd, with a little musical 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him, he 
applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. The 
sound of it was exceedingly sweet, and wrought into 
a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing I had ever 
heard: they put me in mind of those heavenly airs'^ 
that are played to the departed souls of good men 
upon their first arrival in paradise, to wear ^ out the 
impressions of the last agonies, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy ^ place. My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius, and that several had been en- 
tertained with that music who had passed by it; but 
never heard that the musician had before made him- 
self visible. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting airs which he played, to taste the 
pleasures of his conversation, as I looked upon him 
like one astonished, he beckoned to me, and, by the 

2 Devotion 2Cnta*t. * To wear out oftwitiri^tt (to 

* To air one's self (rifc^e 2uft efface). 

fd)6pffn. • Happy, referring to the 

^ Air SJlelobie/ /. pleasures of a future life, feelig. 

H 
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waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where he sat. I drew near with that reverence which 
is due to a superior nature ; and as my heart was 
entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had 
heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and afik- 
bility that familiarised him to my imagination, and at 
once dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with 
which I approached him. He lifted me from the 
ground, and taking me by the hand, ^' Mirza," said 
he^ '^ I have heard thee in thy soliloquies : follow 
me." 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock» 
and placing me on the top of it, " Cast thy eyes up- 
ward," said he, " and tell me what thou seest." " I 
see," said I, ^^ a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of 
water rolling through it." " The valley which thou 
seest," said he^ " is the vale of misery ; and the tide 
of water that thou seest, is part '^ of the great tide of 
eternity." " What is the. reason," said I, *'that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and 
again loses itself in a thick mist at the other?' 
" What thou seest," said he, " is that portion of eter- 
nity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation. Examine now," said he, '^ this sea that 
is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me 
what thou discoverest in it." " I see a bridge," said 
I, " standing in the midst of the tide." " The bridge 
thou seest," said he, " is human life ; consider it at- 
tentively.^' Upon a more leisurely survey of it, 1 

7 Say : is a part. 
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found that it consisted of seventy entire arches, with 
several broken arches, which, added to those that 
were entire, made up the number to about a hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told me, 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches, 
but that a great flood had swept away the rest, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 
" But tell me further," said he, " what thou discover- 
est on it/* ** I see multitudes ^ of people passing over 
it,'' said I, '^ and a black cloud hanging on each end 
of it." As I looked more attentively, I saw several of 
the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it ; and, upon fur- 
ther examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which ^ 
the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pit-falls were set very thick 
at the entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of 
people no sooner broke ^° through the cloud, but 
many of them fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied ^^ and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. 

There were, indeed, some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling 
march pn the broken arches, but fell through one 



^ ®(6aaren« Sreten io tread, is a neater 

^ Upon which the passeu' verb. 
gers had scarcely (!aum) ^^ To break bwd)cn/ is here to 
trodden, when they, &c. be considered as a neuter verb. 

^* Multiplied themselves. 
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after another, being quite tired and spent ^^ with so 
long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure. My heart was filled with a deep 
melancholy, to see several dropping unexpectedly, in 
the midst of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
thing that stood by them to save themselves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens, in a thoughtful 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation, stumbled 
and fell out of sight Multitudes were bu/y in the 
pursuit of baubles that glittered in their eyes, and 
danced before them ; but often, when they thought 
themselves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they sanL In this confusion of 
objects, I observed some with scimitars in their hands, 
and others with dirty vessels, who ran to and fro upon 
the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have escaped had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

The genius seeing me indulge myself in this me- 
lancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough 
upon it. " Take thy eyes oflP the bridge," said he, 
'^ and tell me if thou seest any thing thou dost not 
comprehend." Upon looking up, "What mean," 
said I, " those great flights of birds that are perpe- 
tually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
from time to time ? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, 
cormorants, and, among many other feathered crea- 
tures, several little winged boys that perch in great 
numbers upon the middle arches." " These,'* said 

12 (5rf(i)5pft. 
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the genius, ^^are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, 
love, with the like cares and passions that infest 
human life." 

I here fetched a deep sigh ; " Alas," said I, " man 
was made in vain ! How is he given to misery and 
mortality ! Tortured in lif^, and swallowed up in 
death !" The genius, being moved with compassion 
towards me, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
^^ Look no more," said he, *' on man in the first stage 
of his existence — in his setting out for eternity ; but 
cast thine eyes on that thick mist, into which the tide 
bears the several generations of mortals that fall into 
it." I directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whe- 
ther ^3 or no the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist that 
was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw 
the valley opening at the further end, and spreading 
forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant running through the midst of it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested on 
one half of it, insomuch that I could discover nothing 
in it : but the other appeared to me a vast ocean, 
planted ^^ with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou- 
sand little shining seas that ran among them. 1 
could see persons dressed in glorious habits,^^ with 
garlands upon their heads, passing among the tre^ 
lying down by the sides of fountains, or resting on 

^* Say, whether perhapst Oeift/ &c. The verb in the 

instead of whether or no. indicative mood. 

It is, however, better to ^^ SSefit. 

translate, be it that the good ^^ Glorious habits ^eiet^ 

genius fep ed/ bof ber gute !(eibrc. 

H 3 
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beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony 
of singing-birds, falling waters, human voices and 
musical instruments. Gladness grew in me at the 
discovery of so delightful a scene. I wished for the 
wings of an eagle, that I might fly away to those 
happy seats ; but the genius told me there was no 
passage to them except through the gates of death 
that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
" The islands," said he, " that lie so fresh and green 
before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are 
more in number than the sands on the sea-shore. 
There are myriads of islands behind those which thou 
here disco ve rest, reaching further than thine imagina- 
tion can extend itself. These are the mansions of 
good men after death, who, according to the degree 
and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are dis- 
tributed among these several islands, which abound 
with pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable 
to the relishes and perfections of those who are settled 
in them. Every island is a paradise, accommodated 
to its respective inhabitants. Are not these, O 
Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities of 
earning such a reward ? Is death to be feared, that 
will convey thee to so happy an existence ? Think 
not man was made in vain, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him." I gazed with inexpressible plea- 
sure on these happy islands. At length said I, " Shew 
me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hidden 
under those dark clouds which cover the oi:ean on the 
other side of the rock of adamant." The genius 
making me no answer, I turned about to address 
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myself to him a second time, but I found that he 
had left me. I then turned again to the vision which 
I had been so long contemplating; but instead of 
the rolling tide, the arched bridge^ and the happy 
islands, I saw nothing but the long hollow valley of 
Bagdad, with oxen, sheep, and camels, grazing upon 
the sides of it 
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